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‘ New Locomytive Excixe.—We were much grati- 
fied a day or two since, by a visit to the machine 
shop of of Mr. Wm. T. James, No. 40 Eldridge st., 
where we saw in operation, on a short temporary 
’ Railway in his yard, a Locomotive Engine, con- 
stracted upon an entirely different plan from any 
that we have before seen. No part of tho engine, 
except the boiler and smoke-pipe, is over thirty-nine 
inches above the surface of the rails; and it is so 
constructed that no fire falls from the furnace, nor 
is a spark even seen to rise from tho smoke-pipe. 
The cylindors are on the outside, and below the top of 
the wheels. It is to carry its own fuel and wa. 
ter: and the fire is driven by a bellows, worked by 
the machinery, and therefore is alwaysin proportion 
te the velocity. It is estireated to weigh, with the 
’ supply of water and fuel on board, three and a half 
tons; and to run from thirty to forty miles an hour, 
Ite power is equal to sixteen horses. _ 

- Togive some idea of the ease with wliich it is 
controlled’ when under: way, we saw it run a dis- 
tance of about fifly feet, forward and backward, 
eight times in sixty-throe seconds, including stope. 
or placed it upon wheels without flange, 
& few'days since, and run it ever the pavements and 








67, |for it is called the American. 


breakfast—ana then returned to the city. The per- 
formance, he said, was highly interesting to those 
who saw it under-way, and altogether satisfactory 
to himself. He hasit in contemplation to take it to 
Baltimore in a few days, to give it a fairtrial.. It 
will be found, we predict, an ingenious and vdlua- 
ble addition to those already in successful operation 
on their Railroads. We wish Mr. James success in 
his efforts. to introduce Locomotives upon his pian, 





Rartroan Meetine.—A. meeting of the citizens 
of Selma and its vicinity will be holden at the house 
of William Huddleston on Saturday the 20th inst., 
to consult upon the measures proper to be taken in 
relation to the contemplated Railroad to connect the 
waters of the Tennessee and Alabama rivers. A ge- 
neral attendance of the people of the county is ear- 
nestly requested —-[Knoxville (Tenn.) Register. } 





Rarroan.—We understand that the Locomotive 
Engine exter.ded her trips on the line of the Railroad, 
on Friday, to the 25th mile, which distance she run 
up and down twice, making an. aggregate of 140 
miles, with a train of passenger cars. This was 
effected without interfering with the daily business 
assigned for her performance, having stopped the 
usual time at the different stations, to receive and 
land passengers. 

She left the city at 1-4 past 6 A. M. stopped at 
Jerico, Woodstock, Summerville and Lawrence’s, 
to take in wood, oil, &c, and reached the 35 mile 
station at 9 o’clock—detained 10 riinutes—started 
on her return to the Depository, where she arrived 
at 10 minutes past 12 M.—departed on afternoon’s 
trip a 1.4 past 1 P. M. arrived at 35 mile-station at 
half past 3 P. M.—returned at 1-4 past 4, and reach. 
ed the Depository at 10 min. past 7 P. M.—having 
travelled the whole distance in less than twelve run- 
ning honors, including all stoppages. This, at her 
usual and daily speed of travel, willleaye no doubt 
of the ability of Lecomotives to carry passengers 
through in day light to Augusta, allowing time fer 
meals. The distance we learh being but 136 miles. 
—(Charleston Patriot, Oet..1.] ; 








[From the Baltimore American.) 
At the celebration of the New Castle and French. 
town Railroad Company, to which we alluded yes- 
terday, the following, among other toasts, wete giv- 
en by gentlemen present.on tho occasion : 

m, D. Lewis gave—Philip E. Thomas, Esq. the 
faithful and efficient President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. ©The Daniel Boone of 
Railroads in America. : 

S. Nevins gave—The memory of Oliver Evans— 
the inflexible pioneer, the leveller of the mountains 


ea] 
road Company—liberal and intelligent, may thé af. 


fairs of the company, over which he presides, pros~ 


per. : 
Hon. Judge Jolms gave—Robert L. Stevens, Esq. 


the President of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 


Company—we look te the suceess of the magnificent " 


enterprise to which his fine talents srenow devoted, 
with no less confidencethan delight: 

Col. C. G: Childs gave—The neble steamboat Wm. 
Penn, and her able and accomplished com 
May the one long tun to comfort p: ‘and 
the other long live to enjoy the prowperity he me. 
rits, his claims to which are so handsomely exent 
phfied by his courtesies on this delightful occasion. 

Col. M’Kenney gave—T, pb Trio—Steum, 
Mechanics,. and E 6 shhibilators of 
time and space, as exemplified to.day on the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad— prosperity to the 
originators and* successful prosecutors of this great 
national convenience. 

Mr. Vaughan gave—Tlie memory of Fulton, who 
rendered steamboats efficient, and furnished the 
strongest link of the chain to bind the United States 
together. 


Mr. Kneass gave—The memory of time and space, : 


annihilated bv Railroad -intercommunication—The 
means, science and art—the final cause of national 
prosperity. 


Mr. Teackle, of Maryland, gave—The American 


system, and the integrity of the Union—Demented 
be the man who would meditate the severance of 
the States. ° 





Whilst their majestics were visiting Virginia Wa.” 


teron Friduy last, Mr. Hale had the honer of exhibi. 
ing before them the model of a steamboat which mo- 
ved by clock work ; it was nearly two yardslong and 
one: wide, and a double keel, through one.ef which 
the water passed, which is intended to do away with 
the inconvenience of paddles. A steam vessel of 


fifty tons burthen has been constructed upon similar. 


principles, and promises to answer the most san- 
guine expectations of its ingenious inverter. Mr. 


Hale, we are informed, is a descendant of Chief 


Justice Hale.—[{London paper.] 
Under our agricultural head will be found a very 





interesting communication from Mr. Herbemont, of 


Columbia, S.C. upon Wine-making.. It will be 


gratifying, we doubt not, to our readers, to learn . 
that Mr. H. has been so successful in the cultivation - 


of the Vine—as it. will undoubtedly induce others 
to engage in the same pursuit. 


We also. give an-extract from the “* Manual” ofS. 


H. Coss, Eeq. of Dedham, Mass. upon the growth 


of the Mulberry Troe and the culture of Silk; toge- _ 


and forests, that were in the way of those facilities) same gentleman, relative to the reeling of cocoons. 








Teind Avenue, to Yorkville, ghout five miles—toak 


which his early labors did so mach to put within the| 1, .oasmend them to the particular notice of our’ 
of th ho li after i 4 4 ~ : + a ‘ pr ie 
Maine Molten ane eneral Winchester, the|teaders, as we deom both subjects of much import}: 
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"From the Baltimore American of October 8th. 

. yy afternoon last an experiment 
snede: onthe Balle = ad Suga Ra 
with the locomotive engine ** Herald,” as recen 
yh p rs of the company. T 
machine, when 


geived from E d, was intended 
io ran upon four large wheels, but on account” 





the very short curves in the road, it could not’ be 
used with safety. To obviate this difficulty, 


front wheels were removed, and a small frame, 


four wheels of the customary size, placed under thele 


forepart of the engine, making the whole rest upon 
_eiz wheels, which ure now so arranged that they ac- 
commodate themselves to tne curvatures. In order, 
therefore, to test termally the value of this improve- 
ment, the Directors of the Company, on Saturday 
last, invited a large party of gentlemen, consisting 
- of the Directors of the Battimoreand Ohio Railrvad 
Company, a number of rospectable citizens and seve- 
~ rat strangers, to witness the pér 


the engine and tender, and five passenger cars, con- 
taining about one hundred and thirty five persons 
in all, left the depot on.Belvidera street, anc pro. 
ceeded up the.Westminster Branch'of the road as 
far as it is completed, to Owing’s mills, seventeen 
miles from the city. The distasceto Green Spring, 
thirteen miles, was performed in fine style, bat 
owing'to several stoppages, the precise time could 
‘mot be accurately ascertained. On their return to 
Green Spring, the party partook of a plentiful col- 
Jation, atter which the train started homewards, and 
reached the depot at a few minutes past six o’clock, 
making the time occupied in the retarn trip from 
that .plece to Baltimore, exactly forty-seven mi. 
nutes. Occasionally, both, going and returning, 
~. where the road would permit, the engine ran at the 
rate of from twenty-five to thirty miles per hour with 
great ease. 

The day was very pleasant and the company ap. 
peared delighted with the excursion. Passing 
through a snost beautiful and romantic country, all 
were pleased with the novel appearance of nature 
as the train swiftly glided along, leaving objects 
far behind which but a moment before were seen at 
some distance aliead. The rapidity of the motion 
~ -was not less pleasing en account of the ‘feeling of 

rfect safety which pervaded all,: than froin a 

nowledge of the fact that thie achievement was per- 
formed wholly independént of animal power. The 
control which the engineer appeared to possess over 
the locomotive was aiso a subject of * pleasing re- 
mark. The whole train, as was practically demon- 
strated could be stopped in the distance of a fow 
feet, and with greater facility than a common stage 
coach ; and a retregade motion is effected with the 

reatest ease. The speed was also accelerated or 

iminished in the mest admirable manner. The 
perfect adaptation of the locomotive to the shortest 








pérforinance of the To-) 
comotive. At three o’clock the train, comprising’ 


fected by the contemplated road, an average velocity 
of twenty miles an hour, making the trip between 

e\two cities about two hours. At this rate he pro- 
pores to convey a train of six cars, containing onc 

undred rs, for Which a] sive engine, 
weighing sx ns, would bo requi ‘To- produce 
these e it is necessary that the road should be 
comparatively straight, or with curves so small, that 
engines may be used in all respects like those on 
ye Liverpool and Manchester road, and that its in- 
ination should not exceed twenty feet, the mile. 

is necessity will of course enhance the difficulty 
of the undertaking, and require more minute sur- 
“The minimum radius.of curvature was 8s 
sumed at 1400 feet; but it has already been ascer- 
tained that none less than 2,000, and very few less 
than 3,000, will be necessary. 

The estimated expense of constructing the road, 
upon the line now under examination, with a double 
(rack, is put down in the Report at $1,555,529 47, 
in the following manner :—- 

$779,511 85 


Graduation, ° - “ 2 
- Masonry, 6 239,145 00 
435,000 00 


track), - 


—— oe 
times 26.4 aa is contained in 850 feet, the rise of the 


mountain, by just so many mules of level road * 
it virtually lengthen the distance. This willé@d 32 
miles to the 16, Again: although the roads descend . 


‘about 700 feet ‘by gtavity upon self-acting planes, 
yet the cost of ropes and other machinery is 80 con. 
siderable, that I doubt not other 16 miles should be 
added; and we thus conelude that a level railway, 
64 miles in length, between Carbondale and Hones. 
dale, would be as economical as the present one, 
which is‘only 16 miles in length. a 

Benjamin Wright, whose name has been already 
mentioned, had, it appears from page 173, document | 


this railway, at the desire of the company, end re- 
ported the cost to be from 34 te 3} cents per ton 
per mile, and we have every confidence in the cor- 
rectnéss of his statement, When we visited that 
road, we found it to be about 34 cents per ton per 
mile, when the guantity of coal transported was 950 
tons daily. But the engines and ma were 
calcalated- for a transit of 400 tons daily, and: it. was 
the opinion of the superintendant, when the latter 
mentioned.tonnage should be p + which they ex- 





Railway (double 
1,453,663 15 


Add ten per cent. on masonry and 
graduation for contingencies and su- 
perintendance, - re 4 2 101,866 32 
$1,555,529 47 

This estimate is of course variable with the result 
of the experimental surveys which have been order- 
ed, and are now going on. It is believed to be the 
highest rate possible.—[American.] 


On the Comparative Merits of Canals and Railroads. 
{Continued from page 660.) 

‘© Wear or Wacons.—The bodies or beds must be 
renewed every two years. These bodies cost thirty 
dollars.. The iron work would be good at the end 
of the two. years, and thus the renewing would cost 
about $10 or $5 per year. “The wheels will last five 
years, if well chilled, but, with the loose wheels, the 
anges will wear out_first, to wit: J. Archbald, the 
superintendant, thinks in three years, and hence 
they are going to adopt the method of fast wheels as 
decidedly the best. 

**The seats must be renewed once a year. They 
cost about $1.75 per wagon. The axle must be ta- 
ken off; and new collars put on, and turned once a 
year—cost $3: add for contingencies, such as re- 
pairing brakes and other matters, $5.25 per annum ; 
making the annual repairs of a wagon, $15.” 

In order to perpetuate the wagon, we must add, 
for the renewing of the wheels, say 7.75 per ann. 
and $7.20 for interest, + $2.40 for interest on 
spare wagons—the whole amounting to $32.35, as 

















ithe entire estimated annual charge incident to the 


curves of the road seemed to leave nothing further)use of a cori wagon used on this Railroad. 


to be desired on that head ;—indeed s0 admirably 


he wagons are made to travel four miles per hour 


did the train accommodate itself to the various sinu- lon this railway, and they will therefore make one 
osities, that ore the hindmost carriages had passed {trip in a day,to wit, 16 miles with coal, and 16 miles 


one turn, the engine had already entered upon ano-/back empty. ‘The operations upon this railway be. 


ther. The transition from one track-of the road to 
the other was also accomplished with no other trou- 
ble than the temporary diminution of the speed ; anc 
so. perfect seemed every operation connected with 
the loconsotive, that no one, after witnessing the 
highly interesting experiment of Saturday, can fecl 


any doubt as'to the entire applicability of steam to 
Railroad purposes. 





ing also affécted by the navigation upon a cana!, we 
will assume 225 days as the duration of the year’s 
work; and one wagon will carry in a year 27 x 16 
% 9225 = 9900 tons coal, one mile, for 3235 cents, 
being oné-third ofa ¢ent per ton per mile, and just 
one half the estimate at Mauch Chunk, given in 
page 164, decument No. 18. 

The cost of coal wagons, however, will continue 


- to be greater than that of cars on other railways, in 





Baltimore and Washingion Railroad.—Appended 


consequence of the greater wear and tear of the 


46 the Railroad Report, which we published yester-|bodies. 


day, is a paper from the office of the Chief Engineer, 
detailing the progress made in surveying, &c., aj 
route for the lateral Railway to the city of Wash. 
ingten. No final decision has yet been made, nor 
have the surveys been. completed. This has been 
occasioned by the great extent and number of sur- 
veys, and the extreme accuracy and minuteness re- 
quired, before making a final cheiee between differ- 
ent locations. The determination of the company 
is to make the work of that character that no other 
work “of any conceivable description” can be 
ht into competition with it hereafter. They 

look to it asa link in a chain of Internal Communi- 
cation, connecting the soat of the General Govern- 
ment by a line of roads parallel with the coast, 
rough Richmond, Charleston and Savannah, 

, and Baltimore, Philadsiphia and New 


With regard to the cost of transportation on-this 
railway, between Carbondale and Honesdale, I have 
no doubt that it is three or four fold more than it 
would be ora level railway of equal length, even 
with the imperfect eaguee hand employed. A level 
road would be 16 miles in length. From Carbon- 
dale the coal is elevated to the summit of the moun- 
tain at Rix’s Gap, by means of five stationary steam 
engines, that work as many inclined planes. There 
are short lovels between, worked i! animal power, 
and there is from the mines to the foot of plane No. 
1, at Carbondale, a distance of 2250 fest, having an 
ascent of 1 in 75, also worked by horses. The whole 
altitade overcome in ascending the mountain is a 
bout 850 feet. The wagons used have a friction in 
equilibrio with gravity, on an inclination from 
a level of 26.4 feet in a mile.” Wherefore, the 


York, towards the north. Jn the present report:no |power of traction would be doubled on an ascent 


thing is furnished beyond a euncise general descrip- 
file at the sourttry. And, tte Reupoend Ban.apd_ pro, 


The chief engineer assures, as the result to be ef 





of 26.4 feet in a mile. Hence the gravity op 

ses an ascent of each 26.4 feet, with a force equal to 
that Gr eB Fond friction on a mile of the leve! 
parts of the’ ilway ; and consequently, ae many 


pected to effect, the cost would be reduced to about 
2tcents per ton per mile, or 37) cents for the 16 
miles. 

Taking, however, the cost at 3+ cents, and equa-. 


little more } of a cent 


per ton per mile. 
Inclined planes, wor 


ed by stationary power, be 


when the tonnage is so small as 250 tons per day, 
or about 56,000 tons in a year of 225 days, which, it 
appears, is the time calculated upon for the naviga- 


Let the quantity be increased to from 500 to 1 
tons per day, which it should be on a great line of 
railway, and let the railway be untrammeled by a 
canal, so that it could continue active through the 
winter season, and the case will be widely different. 
It. should be recollected that the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company have had the honor of be- 
ing the first in America to introduce the stationary 
steam engine system upon a railway, May they be 
wo)l rewarded for their enterprize! 
Prosuming that it willnot be doubted by any one 
that so small a quantity as 56,000 \ons per annum is 
transported 16 miles across a mountain summit 850 
feet in height abeve the termini of the road im the 
manner that has been mentioned, at a cust of about 
3 1-4 cents per ton per mile, including the pay, hire, 
boarding, and feeding, of all the men and horeer, 
and the cost of harness; also, superintendance, and 
the depot expenses at Honesdale ; also, the expenses 
of workiag the engines, fuel, and engineering’; the 
repairs of ropes and of wagons, and the supply of 
oil; do we not see how entirely practicable it is. to 
pass the Alleghany mountain, from the eastern to 
the western waters,. in precisely the same: manner? : 
It would not require more than double the altitude. 
already mentioned, and perhaps not so much, to con. 
nect the parts of the railroad upon which the loco. 
motive engine could ply on either side, by a line of 
railway without a tunnel, that should be worked 
with stationary power. . The length of this part of 
the railway, as it would overcome say double the 
height, would likewise be twice the length’ of the - 
railroad of the Delaware and Hudsen Company; 
consequently, since the fuel would be equally abun. 
dant and cheap on the Alleghany, the transportation 
should net cost more than on that road in the dijs- 
tance embraced by the system of inclined planes and | 
stationary engines, notwithstanding that:the amount 
of tonnage should be vastly less than that.which 
would unquestionably pass upon a railway that. 
should connect the fides of the Chesapeake with the 
steamboat navigation of the Ohio. When passen- 
gers shall be added to the conveyance, as they will 
be across the mountains, the railway being centinu-: 
ous and operative throughout the year, it could not 
fail to bo immensely profitable, as a stock, and pro. 
portionably advantageous to the country. — 
The charge for the carriage of commodities from: 
Baltimore to Wheeling, on the turnpike.road, ave- 
rages about 2 cents per lb. or $44.80 per ton on the | 
whole distance of 266 miles, ‘being at the rate of a 
bout 17 cents per ton per mile! ‘ sisi eee 
We will now compare this with what maybe the - 
cost of transit. per ton per mile -over that. partiof a: +. 
connect the Chesapeake and Ohio, which 
would necessarily be incumbered with the s 
system and inclined planes. Length 32 
The reute may. ox 
in the 


5 
” 





ay probabl 
tian, or 640,000 Bislsee datienter 


a 


No. 18, examined into the cost of transportation on | 


ting for a level road, we have 64: 16:: 3410 very ~ 


come quite expensive per ton per mile, however,.... 


tion that is to connect the market with the railway. | 


8. miles: ey 5 tN 
supposed pretty expensive, end. 
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ane se 
would be much the most expensive to. Hem ope A 
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and fixtures, at $10,000 cach, ($6,000 
‘Delaware and Hudson railroad, 
more powerful,) is 160,000, ma- 





po Sea > ows a 





the estimate of the engineers, a8 ishere recommend.) So recently as the beginning of the yoar 1829, the 
ed, althoagh it is much less than the sum estimated|relative economy of the stationary and lovomotivée 
by the United States’ Board of Internal Improve. upon level railways, er upon those but 


wT 


re 





~ Gost of the tunnel should be * put down at 2,200,000 
dollars, including all contingencies.” 


‘ ,000, or 25,000 per mile; the an 

of which is. $1,500, and for the present 
, e the repairs of the railway at $500 

permile perannum. The annual charge for the ca- 


\imeluding repairs of the railway, therefore, is 

per mile. 
We shall now assume, (which will be too low,) 
that only about thrice the tonnage shal pass the 


hies, in both directions, in the year of 312 
hat has been mentioned as passing in one di- 
r ‘only on the Delaware and Hudson railroad, 
in 225 days, to wit, 150,000 tons. A toll of 1 1.3 
ceiits per ton per mile will pay the estimate of 2,000 
dollara terest and repairs; and. if we assume 
the cost of transportation to be equal to that on the 
other railway, under the disadvantages’ mentioned 
6 in relation to it, that is, 31-4 cents, then the 
toll and transportation together will amount to 4 
4-12, ‘or'a little exceeding 4 1-2 cts perton per mile. 

It ‘is highly probable, therefore, that the entire 
eharge upon this mountain section of the railroad 
will not exceed the one-fourth part of the present 
raté of charge upon our turnpike roads. The charge 
of 41.2 cents: will not be far from that which the 
Baltimore and.O:\jo Railroad Company is allowed 
by law.to.make. The investment would therefore 
be rewunerated, while the public could be saved 
three-fourths of the cost of carriage on the turnpike 
road, upon a trade immen:ely augmented. 

{t.wall be recollected that this result in the calcu 
lation.has been-attained without allowing any in- 
come from the cunveyance of passengers, and like 
wise without drawing to the ald of this, expensive 
eection any part of the greater profits to accrue from 
the more Jevel portions, and which will constitute 
dy far the greater part of the entire railway. 

Although the stationary system is entirely practi- 
cable, yet being more expensive than either that of 
locomative engines or horses, that sys'em should 
not be resorted to upon a level, nor upon grades 
where the other modes will apply to advantage. I: 
should therefore be employed only where yreat and 
sudden changes of altitude have to be met. 

In the parallel which we have just drawn between 
the railway of the Delaware and Hadson Company, 
and. 6né which should be made to overcome that 
part‘of a route across the Alleghany mountain re. 
quiring the stationary steam engine system, we must 
not be considered as in any wise indicating the route 
by which that mountain should be passed by a rail- 
way to. extend from the Chesapeake to the Ohio, 
since:the point at which the Ohio should be inter 
sected has not been fixed. 

Having made this explanation, we shall now claim 
indulgence while we briefly contrast the railway 
and Canal systems upon the routes surveyed and es- 
timated’across that mountain for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal; and in doing this, we shall not a- 
vail ourselves of the estimate of the United States’ 
Board of Internal Improvement, at the head of which 
was'Gen. Bernard; on the contrary, we shall‘take 
that stated on pages 122-3-4—-5, of document No. 
18, as the estimate of N. S. hoberts and A. Cruger, 
civil.engineers. This section of the route includes 
the summit Jevel, upon which there is to be a tunne! 
four miles in length, piercing the mountain upon a 
level. some 800 feet below its crest; it likewise in- 
cludes the reservoirs to supply the summit level and 
contiguous parts with water. The length is 35 3.4 
miles, with 139 Jocks, overcoming an altitude o 
1028feet'on the eastern side of the summit, and 28 
locks lifting 224 feet on the western side. The dis. 
tances and estimate may be stated as follows : 





, Miles. Chs. Dollars. 
Summit level 5 40—estimated to cost 1,856,056 
Eastern side 15  60-.. « « 1,370,618 
Western side 14 40— “ a“ 503,042 
Totals 35 «60 3;729,716 
Teapot upon 35 3.4 miles is at. the rate of; 
104,320.dollars per inile. : 


These estimates are predicated upon a breadth of 
48 feet, and.a depth of 5 feet for the canal, excepting 
the tunnel, which was to be 22 feet wide, inclusive 
of 5 feet for the towing path. The cost of the tun- 
nel alene is estimated at‘ 1,610,821 dollars; but the 
author of. document No..18, on page 120, gives his 

that the width allowed ‘is about 17 feet 

less ey of the work would re. 
and, after commenting upon the estimate of, 
further advances his opinion that the 


ment; and>it.will be ebserved that; supposing, 
case ef a railroad, the tunnel should be dispen 
with, then the proportion of the altitude to be over- 


road, will be about the same as that of the 
across the Alleghany mountain. 


endeavored to show. 
Let the cost per ton per mile now be reckoned up- 


which is estimated to cost 104,320 dollars per mile. 

On account. of the great number of leks, and the 
magnitude of the reservoirs, which would have to 
vé maintained’ upon this shert section of canal, the 
repairs would go much beyond an average amount 
for canals, and we think it a moderate assumption 
to rate the annual repairs, in this instance, at 1,000: 
dollars per mile. 

An allowance for attendance at the locks must 
likewise be made, inasmuch as upon the raslroad the 
cost of transportation, at the same as upon the Del- 
aware and Hudson railway, which included the en. 
gineering and attendance at the stationary engines 
and inclined planes: we shall set down the attend: 
ance at only 100 dollars per annum per lock, which, 
fur 167 locks in 35°34 miles, is 467 dollars per mile : 

The tolls will therefore depend upon the follow- 
ing items of annual interest and expense per mile: 

1. Interest on $104,320 (cost per mile) $6.259 

2. Repairs per mile = - - : . 3 

3. Attendance at the’ locks. - 467 





Amounting per annum, per mile, to $7,726 
The to!l, therefore, when 150,000 tons shall pass 
in a year, (as was assamed in estimating for the 
railroad,) must be 5 1-8, ora little exceeding 5 cents 
per ton per mile. 
The cost of transportation has yet. to be added. 
It ix contended by some that the cost of transporta- 
tion at 2 1-2 miles per hour upon 4 spacious canal, 
(with but little lockage, it is presamed,) can be re- 
duced to half a Gent:per ton per mile. If we take 
this favorable assumption, and allow the speed to be 
2 1.2 miles per hour, when there is one lock to the 
mile, the time employed in passing 35 3.4 miles 
will be 15 hours. In addition to one lock to the 
mile, there: will here be 131 locks, and the time al- 
lowed for passing them, according to the estimate of 
the United States’ Board of Internal Improvement, 
(see pe ge 101, document No. 18,) is 17 hours. The 
whole time, therefore, spent in passing these 35 3.4 
miles of canal will be 31 hours, and the cost of trans. 
portation will be propurtionably increased ; then 
14:31L:: 12a cent: } 1-8 cents per ton per mile. 


61-4 cents per ton per mile; whereas, upon a rail 
road, worked upon the stationary engine system, it 
will not exeeed:4 1.2 cents. 


extent by the receipts from the conveyance of pas- 


the railroad. 


quantity transported daily was only 
56,000 tons per annum, to the estimate for the rajJ- 
way across the Alleghany; but it should be remem. 


stationary power become much reduced when the 


in 
sed 


come, compared with the distance or length of the 


and Eudson railread, or wee the —_. which we had 
supposed would be required upon almost.any route 
: And therefore, the 
coet per mile of both toll and transportation, will 
not exeped 4 1.2 cents per ton, as we have already 


on these 35 3.4 miles of canal, t e construction of 


1,000; 


The entire cost, therefore, to be charged upon this 
section of the canal will be, according to the data, 


It must. be borne in mind that this-comparison is 
founded solely upon the freight of commodities ; 
that the railroad will be relieved to a considerable 


sengers and the mails, whilst the tolls upon the ca- 
nal, independent of the transportation, would exceed 
both the tolls and transportation of commodities on 


It must likewise be recojjected that we have 
transferred the cost of transportation found tu obtain 
apon the Delaware and Hudson railroad, when the 
250 tons, or 


bered, that the rates of transportation by means of 


systems, 
slightly inclined, was warnily contested in England, 
and the question was not put at rest until the recent 
improvements in the locomotive engine, already al. . 
luded to, took place. =~ ' ; 
‘About that time, the directors of the Liverpool - 
and Manchester Railway Company appointed two 
engineers of known ability, (Walker and Rastrick,) 
to examine the railways in England, and to report 
“ what, under all eireumstances, is the best | i 
tion of moving power to be employed upon Liv. © 
jerpool and Manchester railway.” See Reports, &c., 
Carey & Lea, Philadelphia, 1831. These engineers 
reported that the amount of freight, to wit, 2000 
tons, might be conveyed daily in each direction be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, at the rate of 10 
miles per hour, either by the fixed eugiue or the lo. 
comotive system; they appeared te incline rather in 
favor of the former, since they conceived it néceasa- 
ry in either case to work the Rainhill and Sutton 
planes, ascending lin 96, with fixed engines. With. 
out including the wear and tear of wagons, and ra. 
ting their friction at 1-180th, these engineors rt. 
ed the rate of cost per ton per mile, upon the’ 
motive principle, tobe - - 2787 ofa penny, 
and upon the stationary plan ~~ .2134 do 
and by horse power - - 4500 do 
—The latter when the horse takes back the empty 
coal wagons. This estimate for horse power was 
made from the operations of the horse at a speed of 
2 1.2 miles per hour, upon the Brenton and Sheelda 
railway. It should here be noted that the purehasa 
of one such hor3e, was there, at that time, 401. and 
his keeping 50/. per annum; and we see from this, 
that the cost of that animal is there twice as great 
jas in the United States. 
The report, as has been mentioned, was not very 
decided as to which system should be adopted; not- 
withstanding the expense for a very large trade pre- 
dominated iu favor of the stationary plan, each sys- 
tem had its peculiar advantages. and. disadvantages. 

The engineer of that railway, however, was very 
decided in favor of the locomotive system, and the 
directors offered a premium of 500/. for the best im- 
proved engine of a given weigh! and power. In the 
course of that year, the locomotive enging received 
new and valuable improvements, and the question 
which, for years, had been unsettled, was new de- 
termined in favor of thatengine, Its relative pow- 
ers, in 1828 and 1830, have been already stated. 

Since the improved locomotives were brought.in. 
to use, it has been estimated that the expense, per 
ton per mile, by thése enginos, will be .164 of a penny, 
and by the stationary system, .269 of a penny. 

We are not yet prepared to say, from experience, 
what the cost of conveyance by the locomotive sys- 
tem will be in this country. We-think it probable, 
howevef, that an engine, capable of conveying 30 
tons of freight 120 miles in a day, will cost, includ. 
ing interést, repairs, renewals, engineering, attend- 
ance, and fuel, from $9 to $15 per day, according 
to the price of fuel at the place demanded; and the 
cost per ton per mile, in the one case, will be 1-4 - 
of a cent, and in the other 5.12, or something less 
than 1.2 of 2 cent—more exactly .417 of a cent 

Now the cost of horses and their drivers, was 
found to be, when 1 man drives 1 horse, per ton per 
mile | 4 of a cent, 
and when | man drives 2 horses .267 of a cent. ~ 

When, therefore, the locomotive engine costs but - 
$9 a day, it will be cheaper than horse power, under 
either of the foregoing circumstances ; but when it 
shall cost $15 a day, it will cost about as much as ~ 
horse power. 

In all places, therefere, where coal is cheap the 
power of the locomotive are will be cheaper than 
that of the horse, when the Jatter moves at a speed of 
2 1.2 or 3 mites per hour, and the former at 10 miles. 

The great advantage, however, to result from the 


engines and planes are worked more nearly to the|locomotive engine does not so much consist in the 


limits-of their full capacity. The steam engines, 
machinery, and attendance, will remain to be very 


estimate the cost of transportation by means of 


the railway would not exceed 2 1-2 cents per 





We shall proceed, however, without correcting |conts by the canal. 


nearly the same. We feel authorized, therefore, to 


stationary engines, when working to the best ad- 
vantage, where coal is as cheap as it will be on the 
Alleghany, at 1 1-2 cents per ton per mile, at most. 

If it be said that double the tonnage which we 
have allowed, or 300,000 tons per annum, will pass 
the mountains, we - in that ppd! the capa. 
city of the engines and planes will be competent to 
this, and that the cost of toll and transportation by|and, 

ton 

per mile, whilet it would still be as much as 3 3-4) 


small ——— that there may be in the cost ef con- 
veyance at slow speeds, as in the circumstance that 
the cost of transit by it, will be very nearly as 
at 10 miles per hour, as at any less velocity ; 
this adds greatly tothe capacity of the railway, and 
lessens the number of cars necessary to do the same. 
amount of business, while the freight can be carried 
without conflicting with the regular and A ono 
lveyance of passengers, or the mail. pref 
lines of railway, it may become expedient ped travel 
mee? 





sad, as Sey opel, (hesodiog en saius ied 
a 
tajond jhe-onpablliay of the horse, the 
steam engine can, alone, there be used in the ¢on- 
veyance of passengers, ; 















































































































- canal, was, that two men, a boy anda horse, wou!d 


- guperintendant, estimates the cost of transportation 


- transportation where horses are employed, they 


- .Inines, iron works, and other manufactories, and p:o- 


. when the locomotive engine shall be employed, the 
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‘there are various and conflicting stateme 


as well as in respect to railways. “We have shown}. winds to the following extract from De, MeAdeis 


that the cost by the latter when level,or slightly des 
parting from a level, may be reduced to about haifa 
cent per ton per mile, with horses, including the cost 
of cars,.and that it will vary according to the num- 
ber of drivers employed, from that, to 3.4ths of a 
cent. . It appears that, on the Erie canal,.the cost, 
with boats of 40 tons burthen, is 1 cent pertom per 
mile, with full joads in ene direction, and empty in 
the other. 3 } eo. 3% Ee 

The information -we personally obtained, in the 
autumn of 1830; upon the works of the Delaware 
and Hodson Canal Company. in relation to. their 


convey a boat, freighted with 25 tons of coal, 20 


miles ina day ; ia October, however, owing te the) - 


want of water, the quantity carried was only, 20 
tons. The transportation was done by contract for 
$1 50 per tort ; the length of the eanal being 108 


miles, the.cest. per ton por-mile was, 139.100 of «|. 
cent, exclusive of tolle; but they hoped to ecyno.|: 


mize to $1 25, or per ton per milé, 116-100. ‘This 
very well agrees with Judge Wright’s statement of 
*‘one cent to one cent two mills.” 
18, p. 173. 

The present cost. of transit, on the Lebigh canal, 
in. rough arks, is one cent per ton per-mile. See 
Doe. No. 18, p. 173. 

With a boat of 75 tons burthen, Josiah White, the 


on the Lehigh canal to be about 3-4 of a cent per ion 
. per mile. PB. 170. 

’ This is.an unusually spaciews canal, being 60 
feet wide, and “5 feet deep; and there is no doubt 
that, with a velocity as low as2 3-4-milos per hour, 
the traction of a horse would be more effective 
here than on a level railway, but it would be other- 
wise’ at any higher rate of speed. | 


With respect to the.two lesser canals just men. 
tioned, it does not appear that they have any ad- 
vantage.over the railway; as respects the cost of 


would certainly not compare with a railway upon 
which the locomotive engine could be properly 
used, not to sny any thing as to the advaatages 
which the railway would possess ovér the canals 
in the winter season. : 


The greatest advantages which the railway will 
possess over the canal, when horse power is employ. 
ed, will consist in the continuity of the transit upen 
the railway thronghout the whole ofthe year ; as 
the two most potent enemies to canals, drought and 
frost, do not prevent operations upon the railway ; 

“and, likewise, in its peculiar fitness for the-canvey. 
ance of passengers, light and valuable goods, and 
the mails, at velocities from 3 to 10 miles per hour— 
a range of spced, demonstrated, by experience, to 
be within the powers of the horse, and throughout 
which, his effects upon the railway predominate be- 
yond dispate. 

With regard to the conveyance of persons, light 
goods, and the mails, it can scarcely bo doubted that 
the facilities offered by the railway system, even 
With horses as the motive power, beyond thoso af- 
forded by either canals or turnpike roads, will be 
such as-to insure to that system a favorable recep. 
tion, and that railways will be required by the coun- 
try, even should they be preceded in - the order of 
time by canals. And whon it is reeollected that the 

useful effect of horses will be a maximum, at about 
the same speod at which it will also be, equal on 
both the railway and the canal, to wit, about 2 3.4 
mnilos per hour, may not the great advantages, to a- 
rive from the operations of the railway through the 
winter season, in equalizing trade, affording regular 
Supplies, preventing scarcities as well as monopolies; 
taking to the distant market the products of the 
soil, when.the farnicr can best prepare.his crops. for 
that purpose; rendering unnecessary an-expensive 
and unduc accumulation of stock and capital at mills, 


moting the general industry ; we say, may not those 
great advantages attendant upon the conveyance of 
balky, heavy, and less costly commodities, when 
added to that acknowledged-even by the advocates 
ofthe canal system to exist with respect to the 
mails, passengers, and light goods, be sofficient to 
decide the public in favor of the railway system ? 
How decisive will these advantages be, therefore, 


expense.of which will be about the same, ‘at a_speed 
of 10 miles per hour as at any less velocity? See 
Wood's Treatise, ed.1831, p.431. 


~ With regard to the. cost of transportation: 1 is 
canals, ; 


See Doc. No.| ¥ 


don to Guildford. 


the gravel. He brings the rag flints and breaks them, 


out roads in this country, which 





° 
treatise on road.making, to the roads in the vicinity 
of London : they are too high in the centre.. ‘There 


road, especially if there ie- much travel upon it. 
The ascent. is generally as great, in preportion to 
thé distance, from the side to the centre of our roads, 
as itis upon the heaviest hills ; and of course where 
there is much turning out, or passing of carriages, 
the team becomes weary, and will perform to less ad- 
vantage, asthe road is more rounding on its sur- 
face. ‘ . f 

A-rond of thirty feet in width should not rise to 
exceed four inches in the centre. 

,F rom, ‘* Remarks on the Present System of Road-Making,” 
Ly 4.1L. McAdam, Esq. Genoral Surveyor of Roads, Sc.) 

Mr. John Eames, calied in ;.and e. ined. 
You keep the White Horse, Fetter-Jane. and are 
the proprietor of the Angel Inn, St. Clement’s ?— 
es. 

You are the proprietor of several mail and stage 
coaches ?—Yes. bath, 
How many horses do you keep ?—About 300. 

What aro the principal roads you are in the habit 
of working from London ?—We work the Canter- 
bury, the Cambridge, the Dover, the Norwich, the 
Portsmouth, and some othors. 

Do you find that you sustain much inconvenience 
from the state of the rodds over which you travel ?— 
Yes. As to inconvenience, I find much more in 
ithe neighborhood of London than the more distant 
parts. 

How long do you find that your horses upon an 
average last, that are employed in: the first stages 
from London ?—My horses, upon an average don’! 
last above three years in the fast coaches. 

Including the mails 7—Yes. 

And those horses in the neighborhood of London, 
are of greater value than those employed at a dis- 
tance ?— They are. 

Upon an averaye, how long do the horses last that 
are employed in the more distant parts ?7—'‘They last 
as long again. ; 

Do you altribute that ina great degree to the bad- 
ness of the roads in the neighborhood of London ? 
—I attribute-it tothe distress the horse receives from 
the badness of the roads near town; but I attribute 
it alsovin a great degree to the meeting of differont 
carriages, and crossing the road, which makes it 
more laborious to the horse, though he does not ap 
pear to go'so many miles. 

Do.youu not consider that that particular evil is oc- 
casionéd in a great degree by the convexity of the 
roads in the neighborhood of London, the materials 
boing generally heeped up in the middle ?—TI do; it 
‘‘ tears their hearts out,” as the eoachmen express 
it. The roads are inconvenient from the quantity 
and quality ofthe gravel heaped in the middle. 
flave you known any instances in which a diffe. 
rent system has been pursued, and the rvads greatly 
improved, in the neighborhood of London ?}—'The 
road froin London to Cranford Bridge has been im. 
proved of Jate, and from London to Hounslow more 
particularly, in consequence of the pavement in the 
crown of the road, which has done away with the 
gravelling, or shingle rather. 
Is not the gravel upon that road generally employ. 
ed without sifting or washing ?—It is half clay. 
Have you known instances in which this incon- 
venience has been remedied by superior skill and ex- 
perience in the surveyor of the road ?—Yes; in the 
same line of road that Mr. Horne referred to ; in the 
Kent road particularly. ‘ 
If that saine skill was employed in the application 
of materials to the other roads, do you not think that 
thoy might be ‘brought generally to the same staie 
of improvement ?—I bave no doubt of it; there is 
no question.about it. The Surry road has been im. 
roved on the same principle. : 

What do you call the Surry road ?—From Lon- 





Do you know under whose management that is ? 
—I don’t know now ; @ person named Baker had the 
management of it. , 

Was it under him it was improved ?7— Yes. 

How many miles of road does that consist of 7— 
Thirty miles. : 

And is it-very much improved ?—Yes. 
By what means ?—The materials are harder than 





~ 4 ; {Te be Continued.) - 
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‘should be very little convexity in the surface of a} 


‘oad. ‘He has improved it so mueh, that it does not 
look the same_road at all; I can go now 16 miles _ 
better than Icould I2before, = 
merly 7—Yes. . 5 ee 3 
You need hardly be asked whether these imprave- 
ments enable you to carry passengers: at a lower 
rate than before ?—Of couree; it is the expense of 
the stock thatis the great thing. pe 
If the roads were generally improved, travelling 
would be cheaper ?—Of course. oi 


New Steam Carriage.—On Thursday a newly in-_ 
vented steam carriage, which is able to go up hillon 
common roads, proceeded from Paddington green, 
six miles out and-six miles back on the Harrow road, 
up.and down several sharp and long hills, in less 
than one hour. It ran at more than eight miles the 
hour up the steepest hills; and on the levels, when 
the road Was Clear, at more than 16, The seam 
was so abundant as to be blowing away at the safe. 
ty-valve the whole of the journey. ‘Tue boiler is a 
new combination of tubes, pérfectly free from the 
defects and objections attaching to those made by 
Gurney and others, utterly incapable of doing any 
mischief, even if it were te burst. The steam is usu- 
ally at a pressure of 150)bs. to the inch, but the boil. 
er bas stood 1,000Ibs. to the square inch ; the boiler 
weighs about 1,700lbs.; the whole carriage about two 
tons and a quarter.—[English Paper.] _ 








Steam Power.—Steam may now be said te main. 
tain the power which can engrave a seal, and crush 
a mass of obdurate metal like wax before it; draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as a goesa- 
mer, and lift a ship of war, like a bauble in the air ; 
to embroider muslin, forge anchors, cut steel into 
ribbons, and impel itself againet the opposition of 


the very tempest. 
a EL RS ST. 
AGRICULTURE, &c. 


Henry Perrine, Esq. Consul of the United States 
at Campeachy, offers a premium of one thousand 
dollars for an invention to-separate_from the fresh 
leaves of the Agaves, those fibres which are called 
Sisal Hemp, by a machine which will save as much 
labor as Whitney’s Gin in separating the seeds from 
cotton. , 














[From the American Farmer.) gies 

Sart ror CattLe.—We are fully,impressed with the 
idea, that a free and constant feeding of -salt to cat: 
tle, is essential to their good condition, especially at 
a distance from salt water. The cattle on opr stuck 
farm have nothing but ordinary pasture, but we take 
care to keep salt always within their reach; for 
which purpose we invariably put some in conve- 
nient places in the barn ‘yard, every alternate 
day, and this whether the previous supply has been 
exhausted or not, (that the rule may not be broken 
by forgetfulness.)- It was feared at first they would 
eat too much, but’experience proves that they will 
only. take the proper quantity. however much may 
be laid before them. The effect is visible to every 
eye, in the high condition of all the animals, and 
particulurly in the quantity and quality of the milk 
and butter of the milch cows. The salt gives tone 
to the digestive organs, and consequently ensures a 
good appetite, and a uniformly healthful state of the 
bowels. The result is a high and healthfal. condi- 
tion of the young stock ; and an increased quantity 
of rich milk from the milkers. The good appetite 
induced by it has another important advantage : it 
indaces the cattle to eat mach of the rank grass and 
herbage of the pasture, which would be passed over 
by more delicate appetites. We often seo cattle in 
pastures far superior to ours, in very low condition; 
but in every case the answer to our inquiry, ‘do 
you give salt plentifully and regularly 7” is * Yes, I 
ive them salt once in a while,” or words to that ef. 
ect. Now, this ‘‘once-in.a-while” practice ee 
do. They must have salt, regularly and plentifully. 
Water muet also be within reach of all animals at 
all times, and that of the purest quality. Some far- 
overs, having no running water in their pastures, 
give their cattle water twice or thrice a day, by dri- 
ving them to a‘spring, or pump, or stream. ‘T 
may want water at these times, and 1 not, just 
as it happens; but they certainly do not get it at alll - 
times when they do want it. Of this we egn 
by ourselves. Who could possibly do with. 
only-at certain times, and these times ‘always the 
same? With the human species this would be in 
portable. It is the same with all animals, and’ 
whole benefit of water depends 
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: ee that contribute to the suppo 
oe al life and health, is jeast capable of being} 
regulated in its administration by times and seasons. 
Animals that have free access to salt require water} 
rs those that have no salt; but those that 
are irregularly require constant access to wa. 
_ ter more than any others, as their thirst is fitful in 
proportion to the irregularity of their salting. 
- Let these who have been careless in thie matter, 
. try the experiment of giving salt regularly and plen- 
titally every other day, with constant access to pure 
water, and the improved condition of their stock in 
one month, will induce them to continve the prac. 
tice r. They will never again see their 
cattle licking one another, and filling their stomachs 
with * witch balls.” : : 





aeatehes [From the same. ]} . 

American Wine.—We are sure that all our readers 
will ‘read with interest the following letter from Mr. 
ferbemont, on the subject of his wine making. We 
would here take ocvasion to remark, that the qua- 
lity ofthe wine made by Mr. Herbemont is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the use of invalids. A few months 
deine a respectable physician called on us for the 
e408 of obtaining some for a young lady in very 
te health, who could retain no other in the 
stomach. Several other kinds had been tried, and 
neither expense nor trouble spared to obtain the 
best wines, but none could be found that she could 
take, till by seme means a bottle of Mr. Herbemont’s 
was obtained, which was not only retained but high. 
ly relished, and had the desired effect. We are as. 
sured that both the Doctor and patient consider her 
entire recovery to be attributable to this wine. 
This is an important characteristic of Mr. H.’s wine, 
and enhances the value of it greatly. The wine 
that Mr. H. calls the white wine, is really the most 
delicate and delicious flavored of any we ever tast- 
ed. We tested its quality pretty extensively, hav- 
ing expended a considerable sample of it among epi- 
cures in the article, all of whom, without an excep. 
tion, pronounced it particularly fine.—The white 
wine is made from the same grape as the Palmyra, 
or Madeira colored, but by a different process, by 
which the .coloring. matter is excluded with a great 
part of the astringency. - ¢ 

Columbia, S. C. Sept. 2. 1832. 
Geo. Frrzuven, Jr.Esq.—My Dear Sir,—On the 
_ well founded supposition that you take a great in- 
terest ia the good cause in which I have labored 
herd and long, thought that, by waiting a few 
days, I could give you the result of my crop this 


I made less wine from my garden this year than 
usual by near one hundred gallons, and this was 
eaused, I presume, by the very wet season of the 

ing summer, which prevented much of the 
young wood from acquiring a due degrce of matu- 
rity to resist the early frost ‘and most severe win- 
-ter that followed. This cause, and also that of the 
vines having borne an exceeding large quantity of 
grapes, induced -me, or even compe'led me, to 
prune very severely, so as not to suffer the vines to 
produce so much fruit this year. The consequence 
was, as I expected and designed, that the crop was 
much less—but it was very prime in quality; for 
thie season has eon favorable except towards the 
last, when it rained almost incessantly, which in- 
jared the grapes in my garden, though not all those 
‘at Palmyra. Another great, the greatest, cause of 
‘injury was the birds and the June-bugs, and bees, 
and wasps, &c. Of the Junc-bugs we must have 
killed noarly half a bushel ; for 1 carry on against 
them a war of extermination. Fortunately I have 
not this pest at Palmyra, the soil of our sand hills 
being too poor, I suppose, to raise them. This be- 
ing the first year I have any thing like a crop at my 
farm, I made my wine there by itself, without bring- 
ing the grapes, as formerly, to Columbia, to be mix- 
ed with those of my garden. Besides this, { had 
another reason which was, that I was obliged to ga 
ther at home, notwithstanding the rain, or else I 
might have lost one half by the pests named above ; 
whereas the grapes at my farm were not suffering’ 
sufficiently to induce me to ran the bad chanee of @ 
yintage in rainy weather—birds only committing 
. depredations there. Tho making of the white wine 
~ ygives about double trouble, as the grapes must be 
sseed as soon as gathered, and I was three days 
thering, notwithstanding my having had fortwo 
| nearly thirty of the poor people of the neigh- 
besides all of my own people, house ser- 






“vents and all. Finally, 1 finished pressing to-day 
the Palmyra, and ihe amount of the whole crop is 


near nine hundred gallons, of which the white a- 
‘Mounts to two thirds. I have every reason tq be- 


rt and nurture] 


lieve that the wine will prove of a 
[ shall not mix with the rest. Of the white alene| 
made there, there is very near five hundred gallons. 
What surprised me was, that the wine called Pal. 
myra is as yet of a rich red color, which has never 
yet been the case bofore, though [ have had it gene- 
rally slightly tinged, and then the red color was de. 
posed in the lees; but I do not think that it can 
depose this year all its color and leave it merely, as 
usual, of a deep Madeira color. The cause of this 
must be looked for in the long drought before the 
rains set in, and although it rained pretty generally 
every day fer a month, (with little exception,) we 
have not had asingle one of these. tearing-every- 
thing-showers, usual in this climate at this season. 
Add to this, that I was most highly favored with dry 


y superior 
that made at Pundsee: which ful 


I gm happy, gentlemen, to make : 
ithe above information to our fellow citizens, in the 
expectation that you will give it a 


piace, that it willbe widely circulated and lead to 


some good. : 

I hope to be able before Jong to send you some 
valuable information promisod me by Benjamin Gar- _ 
dener, Esq., our worthy Consul at Palermo, on the 
subject of cultivating sumac, a plant that was inton-. 
ded by nature to become one of the sources of wealth 
in our middle States, especially in the neighborhood 
of the District of Columbia, (the land of my nativi. 
ty,) the soil and climate -being well adapted to it, 


and a good deal of it now is running te waste, orig 


covered with your native sumac. 


Your obedient servant, C: 





weather all. this weok, except a pretty heavy show- 


The grapes. were then most fully and regularly ripe, 
and I hope, therefore, that if Bacchus himself could 
condescend to pay us a visit and drink some of my 
wine, he would readily acknowledge that he never 
had drank better in his lifetime, and not often as 
ood! 

You must allow, my dear sir, a.little bragging, 
and remember the fable of the owl and the eagle 
respecting their young. » 

1 am, very respectfully, anid with great friendship, 
Yours, &c. N. Hearsemonr. 





[Frem the National Intelligencer.] 
On THE Siz Cutrure. ; 
Brighion, near Boston; Aug. 20. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton :—Gentlemen: Jt gives 
me pleasure to recall myself to your recollection by 
farnishing you with some important and useful in- 
formation, which, if made use of by our fellow citi- 
zens of all states of the Union, would produce great 
results. The information I allude to was communi- 
cated to me in the past week by Judge Henry Bry, 
a distinguished citizen of Louisiana, and a native of 
Geneva, Switzerland. That gentleman has devoted 
himself to agriculture, and of all the sciences apper- 
tainiog to it, and has made numereus improvements 
and discoveries. ; 

The silk worm has particularly attracted his at- 
tention, as offering a golden harvest to all who wil! 
systematically coltivate it. ‘The great difficulty that} 
has hitherte existed in procuring cortain crops, arost; 
from the uncertainty of the weather-at the season 
when the first leaves of the mulberry tree are put 
forth; they being very frequently blighted by cold, 
and the young budding leaf being necessary for the 
newly hatched worm. Millions of money have been 
lost to Europe in consequence of blighting frosts, and 
many furtunes ruined and made by speculations ppoo 
the extent of the crop, it depending upon a north or 
south wind. In the middle and northern States the 
ancertainty of our spring weather has proved a great 
obstacle to the extensive cultivation ofthe silk worm. 
Judge Bry, after mature reflection, conceived the 
idea of remedying that difficulty, and has success. 
fully overcome it. “ Immense results will flow from 
the discovery, if our people think proper to avail 
themselves of it: ‘ : 

In the month of September (last past, I believe,) 
he gathered a quantity of the best full grown leaves 
from the mulberry tree, taking care they should be 
free from dirt. They were carefally dried in the 
shade, on linen and other cloth; ‘and when per 
feectly so, were put in sacks, hung in an airy and 
dry place, until the proper season arrived for the 
batching of the worm. When ready to use them; 
he pounded the leaves-exceedingly fine; and mois. 
tened them “with steam, which, upon experiment, 


than the best young leaves. ; 
Thus has the genius of that gentleman surmount: 
ed the difficulty iu the useful cultivation of the silk 


ing silk was known. _He has effected another curi- 
ous discovery with the silk worm—he has made them 
weave their own silk, in cloth of the substance of so 
thin a gauze that a large print can be read through 
it; and also of the thickness of buckskin. The cloth 
is very durable if not destroyed by moisture. 

Oar people are not aware that .the cultivation of) 
the mulberry tree is extremely simple, and that the 
bush of two-years’ growth affords the best feeding. 
It may be planted as hedges around all inclosures, 
or more extensively cultivated in rows, like Indian 
corn. There is no difficulty in feeding and rearing 
the silk worm, or in reeling off the silk. The whole 
yrocess in Europe is done by women and children 
of all ages, and five or six. weeks is the greatest ex- 











jmade this season, which have been 


proved te be equally good, if not better nourishment| . The Seeds 





Cunrure or Sitk.—We hope the suggestion con- 
tained in the followimg communication, will receive 
the attention it merits. All the experiments which 
have been made in the culture of silk have led to 
the conviction that there is nothing to prevent this 
country from not only producing its own silis; and - 
thereby saving many iillions annually, but of mak. 
ing it a profitable article of exportation. Great at. 
tention has been paid to this subject during the past 
year or two, and we rejoice to learn that Mulberry 
Narseries are rising up in almost every seetion of 
our State. We have seen several specimens of silk, 
pronounced by 
competent judges of superior quality. ‘ 
To the Superintendants of the Poor, and all wham it 

may concern. 

Gentlemen: At this time, when the attention of 
the citizéns of the United States “is being called to 
the Cylture of Silk,” and when such flattering én- 
couragements are held out to all who may engage 
in it, 1 would take the liberty to suggest the preprie. - 
ty of introducing this business into our: County 
Poor-houses without dolay., For some interesting 
information on the Culiure of Silk, I would-eall the 
attention of the inhabitants of Monroe County; to 
an article on this:subject in the ** Rochester-Daily 
Advertiser” of the llth Oct. 1832. 

I would now proceed to point out some. of the 
advantages which will result from the culture of 
silk, in our poor houses ; were it not, that I believe 
it may and will be done more ably by some’ other 
person. I therefore wait to see how the above sug- 
gestion is receivéd, and whether it is entitled to fur-. 
ther consideration. ~ Mecuanio. 





[From J. H. Cobb's Manual respecting the Growth of 
the Mutberry Tree, with Suitable Directions for 
the Culture of Silk.| nd 
Cutrure cr THE Muxszray Tret.—Theo ogly ap- 

prepriate food for the silk worm is the leaf of the 

mulberry tree. It should be the first business there- 


source of a constant supply of mulberry lsaves.. The 
greater his supply of this article, the greater will be 
his crop of silk, as the eggs of the insect are procur- 


the eggs of the insect and a sufficient quantity of 
food at hand, ordinary care on the part of the propri- 
etor will insure a good crop. 
proved that thore is no great obstacle in the soil or 
climate of these United States to raising silk to a 
vastamount. As there is a difference in the quality 
of the mulberry leaves for raising silk, it should be 
the object of the cultivator to propagate the best kind. 
The white mulberry has been found superior te the 
purple or native red, and the plants are easily pro- 
duced. from the seed. . ae 
of the Mulberry —One ounce of goc 
will be sufficient. to produce 5000 trees. 

seed -is easily obtained from the fruit in the follow-> 
ing manner. When the-fruit begins to ripen; eve. 


worm, which has existed ever since the art of mak.|/ry morning tho tree should bs shaken and the fruit 
that falls. gathered with that which had fallen be- . © 
fore ;. if enough is not gathered in one morning, se. ~ 


veral successive gatherings may be collected ; but 
the fruit should not be kept over three or four day: 
befere the seed is extracted, which may be done b 
putting the frait into a tub and mashing it till the 
berries are completely worked inte a common mass. 
Then pour water info it and stir it briskly, and the 
pulp inay be separated from the seed, ‘Then 
off the water, with all the seed that floats, (for that, 
is worthless,) and renew the washing till the seed is 
clean, when.it may be drained, spread out on eh 
perfectly dry it 








coe 


and dried in the shade. When perfe oy - 
be put into a tight vessel and kept in a dry p 
It. never be exposed to the light, air 














tent of time-omployed in feeding the worm. 








ness more than is absolutely necessary. 
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a fe 


a 


fore of the silk grower to provide himself with tho - 


ed to any amount with ease and cheapness. Having ~ ‘s 


It is new abundantly ~ 


er, which had the goodness to come in the night.|| from the Rochester Daily Advertiser, of Oct. 13th} - 
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and come On rapidly; but the frosts of winter in our 


_geed- sown ia the spring in the way above-mention- 


‘by ale at the distance of six feet from one to the 


~ 


' ‘will be further necossary to place by the side of the 
_ being trodden. 
as may be 


ny 


os in , 


4 be obtained at a grasp ralege fovea yo 
-papDatores, and L have boughs itat lansfield, € I 
_ at the rate of a wert ichers +" fine’ 
Sowing the Seed, choice of Sail, g-e,—A soil rich, |e i 
i mould, is recommend. ’ 


ed as the most proper for o nursery of mulberry |bou 


-hoe or rake and the seed sown in drills about the lst 
_.of May, much in the same way as our farmers sow 


and in dry times watering will be beneficial. I have 


‘the joints of the old wood. The cuttings must then 


“dug six_or eight inches deep néar each shoot, into 
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New shoots should have ground easy to pen- 
etrate. The ground should be’ the preced. 
ing fall, and again ploughed two or three times in 


the.spring and made light and friable ; two or three|s 


dressings of manurofwell pl in would be of 
essential service ; the ground may be levelled with a 


¢arrots. The weeds must be caroful y destroyed, 
sown tho malberries in July, and they have sprouted | 


climate (New England) have been tow severe for 
them; 1 would recommend to sow the seed in the 
spring. From a quarter of an acre ‘of ground the 
last season, I had over 10,000 plants, produced from 


ed, some of them upwards of.a foot in height. 
Those that are intended for transplanting may be 
taken up in the fall and put out of the way of frost 
in a cellar; the roots being covered with loam. 
Those left standing may be covered with light ma. 
nure or old hay. The frost will be apt to kill the 
oung and tender tops, but the shoots will start 
rom the bottom in the spring with great luxuriance, 
The soed plant is undoubtedly best, both for food, 
for worms and duration : it is also the most conve- 
nient mode of getting the trees, as seed enough can 
be sent by mail to any part of the Union te produce 
an orchard sufficient to feed several’ millions of 
worms. I cannot believe that any other mode can 
be pursued to much advantage in this country ; but 
‘as some may be fond ot trying experiments in other 
modes ef culture, the following aro laid down as 
semetimes used in Europe, ! 
Manner of multiplying Mulberry Trees by Cutting. 
—The soil chvsen to receive the slips of the mul- 
berry tree should be prepared much in the same way 
as has been described for the seed. The cuttings of 
the mulberry areto be planted in the same manner 
as the Cutting of the vine; that is, by making furrows 


other, and by crossing them by furrows at the same 
distance, in order to form squares. A two year old 
branch of a mulberry tree, having wood of four or 
five years at one end, must be selected, and the ox 


tremity of the old wood must be interred to (ho|: 


depth of about ten inches. The branches chosen 
from the white mulberry must be taken sff-in the 
ering at the first rising of the sap. _‘S'wo or three 
incisions must be made in the joints, or knots of the 
old wood, because this operation. will facilitate the 
shooting of the roots, which xiways. puts furth from 


be covered with a well manured and friable earth, 
and the end of the branch which rises from the soil 
must’ be cut off at tho third bud from the surface. 
Tf rains shou'd not frequently occur after the plan- 
tation is-fnished, it would be necessary to water the 
plants often. The multiplication of tmulberry trees 
by means of cuttings is said to have the important 
advantage of two years in advance over the esta- 
blishmeut of a nursery by means of seed in Europe. 

By Layers —To make layers is to force a branch 
or shoot of a tree or of a shrub to becume itself a 
troo or a shrub, by putting a branch or a shoot into 
the ground without separating it from tho parent 
tree, The spring is the most suitable season for 
thisjoperation. ‘I'ie shoots which arise at the foot 
ofa tree, the youngest sinooth branches found about 
the lower part of the mulberry, any uther branches 
that are lowg and supple enongh to be secured in 
the ground, and lastly, the shoots of a young tree) 
whos¢ trank is not high and which may be laid ea- 
eily, may be used. If there arise some vigorovs 
ehoots at the foot ofa mulberry treo, a hole must be 


which the shoot must bd laid without twisting it or 
separating it from the tree. It is then to be secur- 
éd in its place with ctotchets of wood and coyered 
“with good mould, which must be pressed over it, 
and the end of the shoot which rises above ‘the 
ground must bo cut off above the second bud. — It 
layer a stake to mark the place and prevent its 
It must likewise be watered imme- 
diately after the operation, and as often afterwards 

necessary to maintain aboat it a proper 
“The young and 







at the. battom and filed with eerth 
ee ‘oar or five 
-vase er basket, and the mould 
of moisture by frequent waterings. 
is Serceral and the 
nearest the ground have not been lopped, 
ne of the branches at the distance of six feet from 
may be bent down and secured in the 
ground, so that the ends shall not rise more than 
ix or eight inches above the surface. 
All the layers made in_these different ways may 
be soparated from the parent tree in the autumn of 
ithe second year. They may be cut off four inches 
from the-parent trunk, be taken up carefully with 
their rvots and small fibres and placed in the nurse- 
ry or permanently established in an orchard. In the 
nursery they may be set at the distance of six feet 
from each other, and ia the fullowing year; by head. 
ing them down, four or five layers may be made 
from each. By these means one hundred trees may 
be increased in four years to eighteen hundred ; for 
the parent trees, after the layers are separated from 
them, being replaced in a straiglit pesition, secured 
to a prop, manured, and watered, generally retrieve 
their strength, and make productive trees. 
Transplanting for Hedges.—Afier standing in the 
oursery for a suitable time, the trees may be trans. 
planted for making hedges. I prefer transplanting 
in the spring. Great care should be taken to pre- 
serve the very fine roots. If hedges for fences be 
wanted, the young trees may be taken from the 
seedlings of the last year. The white mulberry fornis 
an excellent live fence, and when once established, 
is probably the most permanent of any other. Cat- 
tle must not be allowed free access to the hedge 
while young, as they would destroy it altogether ; 
but after it has become a good fence they may ap. 
proach it with advantage. The more it is broken 
and lacerated by cattle, the more impenetrable it 
will become ; as for every branch broken, a-half do- 
zen shoots will immediately start vut, till the bush 
forms a perfect bramble. This mode is therefore re. 
commended as accomplishing three important ob- 
jects—supplying food for silk worms, keeping the 
trees low, that the leaves may be gathered from the 
ground by children, and furnishing a good and al- 
most never ending fence. Iu transplanting young 
trees for hedges, they should not be pruned ; but the 
second year or at least the third, the tops should be 
cut off and the side branches trained: laterally with 
the hedge by interweaving them. 





[From the Norfolk Advertiser.{ 


Depuam Six Works.-—Our goodly town of Ded. 
ham, long and justly celebrated for the manufacture 
ef itch-ointment and other nostrums, bids fair to 
take the lead of all other towns in the country in the 
manufacture of a much more. noble and important 
article—that of Silk, ‘Through the untiring perse 
verance of our townsman, Jonathan H. Cobb, Exq., 
this hitherto neglected branch of industry bas been 
brought to a degree of perfection which dues honor 
not only to the manufacturer and to the town, but 
to the State,, Mr. C. has several thousand imnulberrs 
trees, but the quantity of silk he grows is very in- 
considerable. in comparison with what he manufac- 
tures. His spinning machinery, propelled by water 
power, is capable of preparing annually 1000 Ibs. of 
silk for the loom. The three Messrs, Golden and 
Mr. Hardy, now in .Mr. Cobb’s employ, are from 
England, and have had. mach experience in the silk 
business. - There are a number of looms in operation 
in this town, and several in the neighboring towns ; 
these are worked by hand, and in most’ instances by 
persons in their own abodes. As the culture and 
manufacture of silk are daily extending in our coun 
try, and many are in want of info mation on the 
subject, we have sought and obtained for publieation 
the following correspundence, from which some use 
ful suggestions may be gathered. 


: ——_-——, Sept. 4, 1832. 
Jona. H. Cobb, Esq: J 
-Deak Sin: As you seem to me to stand at the 
head of the-silk growing branch of the agriculture 
of Massachusetts, you will permit astranger, a citi- 
zon of tho State, to address you on that subject.— 
You must-know then, Sir, that-I am one of the 
ejected clergy of old Massachusetts, and ain reduced 
to the necessity of trying the fnendihip of mother 
Garth, as the only means left me ‘to a subsistance. 
anda support for my family. And as about forty 
years of my lite have boen passed away in the theolo 
gical culture, [ have deemed it expedient, and in a 
manner necessary te deyote the small remainder to 
a business less laborious than ordinary husbandry to 





‘ptate of moisture, se . 
. “The y smooth twigs among the branches 
‘of the mulberry may bo passed through a basket or 








meet the unavoidable imbecility of age, 





The raising of silk has seemed to present en op- 
portunity the most eligible of any within the com. 
pass of my knowledge. The present is the fourth 






year from the j , 

apne argent Dh rele lc 5 ‘of 
which have, on the wh : ond my ex- 
ae fi. semiaiae aaa oy 
men e ae ¢ 
have 1400 or 1500 trees in a dourishing ottte, from 


which between thirty and forty dollars in sewing silk 
were realized the last year, to which we hope to find 
something added the nt, the article being not 
yet quite ready for the market. Our eatiiion 
pronounce defective,and much of the profit our 
labor, of course, wasted. To this evil we wish to 
apply a remedy, by substituting something better for 
the common reel, which, for the present, is ‘the best, 
and indeed the only mstrument for yy tee with 
wh.ch we have any acquaintance, We Jearn from 
your Manual, that you have a reel, with which you 
prepare raw siik for the market, whether domestic or 
foreign.’ ‘The object of this communication is, par- 
ticularly, to obtain from you, Sir, the information 
and advice we need, relating to this matter, How 
can we obtain your reel, with the requisite know- 
ledge te put it to nse? Would a man of me. 
chanical ingenuity learo enough of it, ina short 
tame to be able himself to use it? 

In four or five families in this town, except my 
own, silk has been produced the present season. We 
are all in need of instruction and aid. Will you be 
good enough, Sir, toanswer this, and give us as. 
sistance, which your experience and superior know- 
ledge enable you to impart? We wish to be better 
prepared for the operations of another season than 
we were forthe last. With much respect, I am 
yours, oe 
Depuam, Mass., Sept. 7th, 1832, 

Dear Sir—The result of your efforts io silk culture 
seems quite encouraging, and could not have been 
obtained without considerable p:tience and persever- 
ance. I should think that you would make most mo- 
ney out of it by spending your labor in producing the 
greatest quantity of food for the insect, viz., the 
leaves, in raising the greatest number of cocoons in 
proportion to your means, and in reeling them into 
raw.silk in the gum—and stop there. I will buy 
your raw silk when reeled, and pay the fair market 
price fer it, or it will sell in any part of Europe. | I 
should be glad to. get it at the sathe price for-which 
I get the foreign Calcutta silk, forwhich T have paid 
$3 75 in its raw state, but the price of raw'silk ¥a- 
ries from two to seven dollars according te the nicety 
with which it is reeled. ‘The business of manufac. 
turing cannot be carried through all its proceéees in 
one family toadvantage. I have spent considerable 
‘ime and money in the manufactory, and have at last 
got itte such o degree of perfection that I can com. 
pete with the foreigner in some articles. ‘ The silk, 
after being reeled, passes through my prese—hard 
silk engine, where it is wound from skein to'bobbin 
—clearing frame, where it is cleared of knobs and 
husks—spinning frame, where it is twisted single 
from spindles—tramming machine, where it is dou- 
bled till it makes a thread of any size required— 
throwsting machine, where it is again twisted toge- 
ther any number of twists tothe inch required. It is 
then cleansed by boiling out the gum,&c.—then dyed 
—then wound on bobbins—it is then fit forthe wea- 
ver’s use. J have manufactured from two to three 
handred weight of silk the past seagon. I enclose 
a sainple of my vesting. I make furniture bindings, 
suspender webbing, handkerchiefs, vestings and any 
thing that will pay—the hosiery made from my silk, 
woven at a factory in Boston, is mach preferred to 
the imported, and sells to a better profit. © = = ~ 

The art of reeling is what seoms to bo most want- 
ing in this country, and should receive some state 
patronage. My reel answers the purpose for fami- 
lies very well. -Lreel the siik that I faise on it, and 
will furnish one of the reels, and learn‘a person to 
work on it, for $25. I have sent one’ of them to 
Rhode Island and‘one to Connecticut. The art of 
reeling may be acquired by patience and experience, 
to as great perfection as it bas attained any where ; 
but the learner is slow at the begianing, and I cap- 
not afford to learn people fur nothing, and find them 
boafd and silk to waste, as they necessarily must 
waste some at first. If you should thiak it worth 
while, several of your neighbors might join and hi 
a reel made] will undertake to have one comple 
ed for you in a month—then send down an intelli. 
gent young man, and I ‘will show him so that wit 
little practice he will make a marketable silk, and 









able to instruct others. Very ahve it ca at 
servant meer} | ONATHAN » Comm, 
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for September, we take the following : 
mveng & ofa very different kind of letter, 
ita to have made s profound impression 
8 promised to show it to me ; it is from 
: . Sheppard, inclosing him a prayer offered up 
“for Byron, by the wife of Mr. Sheppard, arid sent 
dine’ her death. He says he never was more touch- 
ed than on perusing it, and that it has given him a 
> Lapinion of bean em sai ‘ 
ott lowing is the copy of the letter and prayer, 
“wh ir \ Lord Byfon has permitted me to make :— 
As” gis’ Sh “ To Lord Byron. 
‘ ‘* Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 
-  “ My Lord—More than two years since, a lovely 
and beloved wife was taken from me, by lingering 
_ttimease.. after..a very short, union... She. possessed 
» Upvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so 
fi ing as rarely to disclose itself in words, but so 
ae mtial as to produce uniform benevolence of 
* ena In the last hour of life, after a farewell 
‘ Jook on a lately-born and only infant, for whom she 
yaad evinced inexpressibly affection, her last whis- 
pets were, ‘God’s happiness !—God’s happiness 
yi Since the second anniversary of her decease, I 
-haye.read some papers which no one had seen du. 
._ King her life, and which contain her most secret 
hts. I am. induced to communicate to your 
, Aardship a passage from these papers, which there 
«ie Do, doubt refers \o yourself, as 1 have more than 
nee heard the writer meation your agility on the 
, Focks at Hastings: 
ae, #Qh, my God, I take encouragement from the 
, assurance of thy word, to pray to Thee in behalf of 
e for whom I have lately been much. interested. 
May the person to whom I allude (and who is now, 
e fear, as much distinguished for his neglect of 
‘Thee as fur the transceudant talents thou hast be- 
. stowed on him), be awakened toa sense of his own 
. @anger, and led to seek that peace of mind in a pro- 
{per sense of religion, which he has found this world’s 
a ment unable to procure! Jo Thou grant that 
hie future example may be productive of far more 
ive benefit than his past conduct and writings 
» ave been of evil; and may the Sun of righteous- 
_nesa,.which we trust will, at some future period, 
_8in0.on. him, be bright in proportion to the darkness 
:0f those clouds. which guilt has raised around him, 
, andthe balm which it bestows, healing and soothing 
proportion to keonness of that agony which 
the, punishment ef his vices has inflicted on him! 
(May, the hope that the sincerity ot my own efforts 
ifor the attainment of holiness, and the approval of 
my own love to the Great Author of religion, wii! 
vender this prayer, and every other. for the welfare 
of mankind, more efficacious, Cheer me in the path 
of duty ; but jet. me not forget, that, while we are 
permitted to animate ourselves to exertion by every 
cent, motive, these are but the lesser streams 
hich.may serve to increase the current, but-which, 
‘Goprived of the grand fountain of gond, (a deep con- 
' vietion. of inborn sin, and firm belief in the effieacy 
of Christ’s death jor the salvation of those who trust 
in hun, and really wish to.serve bim,) would soon 
Ary.up, and Jeave us barren of every virtue as be- 
fore.— Hastings, July 31, 1814: 
-» «* There is nothing,.:my , Lord, in*this. extract, 
which, in a literary, sense, can at ail interest you ; 
but.it- may, porhaps, appear to you worthy of reflec. 
Aion, how deep and expansive a concern for the haf. 
Piness of others, the Christian faith can awaken in 
Abe. midst of youth and prosperity. Here is nothing 
tical and splendid, as in the expostulatory homage 
. M. Delamartine; but. here is the sublime, oy 
; forithis intercession was offered, on-your ac. 
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. — yunt, to the supreme, Source of happiness. It sprang 


from, a.faith more confirmed than that of the French 
poet;and from a charity which, ia combination 
with faith, showed its power unimpaired amidst the 
-Jangoors and pains of approaching dissolution. 4 
wilt hope that a prayer, which, I am sure, was deep- 
hy sincere, may not always be unavailing. 

* Tt would add nothing, my Lord, to the fame with 
which your gonivs has surrounded you, for an un. 
kaown and obscure individual to express his admira- 
tien.ef it. I-bad rather be numbered with those 

+ who wish and pray, that ‘wisdom from above,’ and 
{peace,’ and ‘ joy,’ may enter such a mind. 
pita. eae < ; “Joun Suerranp.” 
#7On reading ‘this letter and pracer, which Byron 
@i:sloud, before he consigned it to me ta copy, and 
from emotion; and a serious- 
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Lady Blessington’s Journal of Conversa. used,‘ 
Lord Byron, publtshed in the New Month- 
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observed, * 1 bed: saed thin: prnpes. 
: erent talineess Tian pooper 


sere. <0 sere ae * ote opinion of 
calgon and its professors, than ail the religious 
books Lever read in my life. 

“ When Religion the sufferer in ufilic- 
tion and. sickness, even unto death, its advantages 
are so visible, that all must wish to seek such a con- 
solation; and when it speaks peaco and hope to 
those who have strayed from its path, it softens, 
feelings that severity must have hardened, and load: 
back the wanderer to the fold; but when it clothes 
itself in’ anger, denouncing vengeance, or shows) 
itself in the pride of superior righteousness, con- 
demning, rather than pitying, all erring brothers, it 
repels the wavering, and. fixes the unrepentant in 


letter have done 


but may make many dissenters, to its tenets; for in 
Religion, as in everything else,*its utility most be 
apparent, to encourage people to adopt its precepts; 
and the utility is never so evident as when we see) 
professors of religion supported by its consolations, | 
and willing to extend these consolations to those; 
who have still more necd of them—the misguided! 
and the erring.” 

Byron is a perfect chamelion, possessing the qua- 
lities attributed to that fabulous animal, of taking 
the color of whatever touches’ him.-He is conscious 
of this, and says it is owing to the extreme mobilite 
of his nature, which yields to present impressions. 
It appears. tome that the consciousness of his own! 
defects, renders him still less tolerant to those of 
others,—-this perhaps is owing to their attempts to 
cenceal them, more than from natural severity, as 
he condemns hypocrisy more than any other vice— 
saying it is the origin of all. If vanity, selfish.’ 
ness, or mundane sentiments, are brought in con.| 
tact with him, évery arrow in the armory of ridicule 
is let fly, and there is no shield safficiently power- 
ful to withstand them. — If vice approaches, he as- 
sailé it with the bitterest gall of satire ; but when 
goodness appears, and that he is assured it is sin- 
ceré, all the dormant affections of his nature are 
excited, and it is impossible not to observe, how 








ere circumstances had soured it. This was never 
more displayed than-in the impression made on him 
by the prayer of Mrs. Shephard, and the letter of 
her husband. It is-also evident in the generous im- 
pulses that he betrays on hearing of distress or mis- 
fortune, which he endeavors to alleviate ; and, uo. 
like the world in general, Byron never makes light 
of the griefs of others, but shows commiseration and 
kinduess. ‘There are days when he excites se strong 
an interest and sympathy, by showing such in- 
dubitable proofs of good feeling, that every previous 
impregsion to his disadvantage fades away, and 
one ‘is vexed with one’s self for ever having har- 
bored them. © But, alas! “+ the morrow comes,” and 
he is no Jonger the same being. Some disagreea- 
ble letter, review, or new example of the Sendatel 
with which he has been for years assailed, changes 
tue whole current of his feelings—renders him reck- 
less, Satdonic, and as unlike the Byron of the day 
before as if they had nothing in common,—nay, he 
seems determined to efface any good impression he 
might have made, and appears angry with himself 
for having yielded fo the kindly feelings that gave 
birth to it. After such exhibitions, one feels per-| 
plexed what opinion to form of him; and the indi-| 








ed the daily impressions candidly, would find, on re. 
viewing them, a mass of heterogeneous evidence, 
from which it would be-most diffieu)t to draw a just 
conclusion. The affectionate manner in which he 
speaks of some of his juvenile companions has a de- 
licacy and tenderness resembling the nature of wo. 
man more than that of man, and leads me to think 
that an extreme sensitiveness, checked by coming 
in contact with persons incapable of appreciating 
it, and affections chilled by finding a wad of sym- 
pathy, have repelled, ‘but could not eradicate, the 
seeds ‘of goodness that now ofien- send forth bles. 
ae" and with culture, may yet’ produce precivus 
ruit. : 

I am sure, that if ten individuals undertook the 
task of describing Byron, no two, of the ten, would 
agree in their verdict respecting him, or convey any 
portrait that resembled the other; and yet the de. 
scription of each might be cerrect, according to his 
or her received opinion ; bat the truth is, the cha. 
melion-like character or manner of Byron renders it 
difficult to portray him; and the pleasure he seems 
to take in misleading bis essociates in their estimate 
(Of him increases the difficulty of tho task, This ox 
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ender and affectionate a heart his must have been, it 


vidual who has an opportunity of seeing Byron very| 
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traordinary fancy ef his has so often struck ayn re 
expect to see all the persone who have lived w. 
bim giving portraits, each unlike the and yet — 
all bearing a resemblance to the original at some — 
onetime. Like the pictures given of some celebrated 
actor in his different characiers, each likeness is af- 
fected by the dress and the part he has to fill. The 
portrait of Jobn Kemble in Cato resembles not Mac- 
beth nor Hamlet, and yet each is an accurate like- 
ness of that admirable actor in those characters; so 
Byron, chonaine. vty day, and fond of misleading 
those whom he suspects might be inclined to paint | 
him, will always appear different from the hand of 
each limner. | 

I observed in Lord Byron a candor in tal of 
his own defects, nay, a seeming pleasure in dwelling 
on them, that I never remarked in any othor per- 

answered— 


theie sins. Such a religion can make few converts, |son ; I told him this one day, and he 


“ Well, does not this give you hopes of nw amend_ 
ment?” My reply was, ‘No; I fear, by continually 
rezapitulating them, you will get se accustomed to 
their existence, aa to conquer your disgust of them. 
You remind me of Belcour, ia the * West Indian,” 
when he exclaims, ‘ No one sins with more repent- 
ance, or repents with less amendment than I do,” 
He laughed and said, ‘“* Well, only wait, and you 
will see me one day become all that I ought ie be ; 
I am determined to leave my sins, and not wait-until 
they leave me: I havo reflected seriously on all my 
faults, and that is the first step towards amendment. 
Nay, I have made more progress than people giveme — 
credit for; but, the truth is, [ have such a detestation 
of cant, and am so fearful of being, suspected of 
yielding to its outery, that I make myself appear 
rather worse than better than Lam.” . ‘ 
“You will believe me, what I sometimes: bolieva 
myself, mad,” said Byron one day, “when I tell you 
that 1 seem to have two states of existence, one pure. 
ly contemplative, during which the crimes, faulte, 
and follies of mankind are laid open tomy view; (my 
own forming a promineat object in the picture,) and 
the other active, when I play my part m the drama 
of life, as if impelled by some power, over which © 
have no control, though tae conséidtst doing 
wreng remains, It is as though [ had the faculty 
of discovering error, without the power of avoiding 
How do you account fer this?” I answered. 
‘* That, like all the phenomena of thought, it was 
unaccounteble; but that contemplation, when too 
much indulged, often produced the same effect on 
the mental faculties that the dwelling on bodily ail. 


tments effected in the physical powers—we m 


ight 

become'so-well acquainted with .diseases, as to find 
all their symptoms, in ourselves and others, without 
the power of preventing or curing them; nay, by 
the force of imagination, might end in the belief that 
we were efflicted with them to such @ as to 
lege all enjoyment of jife, which state is hy- 
pochondria; but the hypochendria whicharises from 
the belief in mental. diseases is still more insupporta- 
ble, and is increased by contemplation of the su 
posed crimes or faults, so that themind should be 
often relaxed from its extreme tension, and other 
and less exciting subjects uf reflection presented to 
it. Excess in thinking, like all other excesses, pro- 
duces reaction, and add the two words ‘ too much’ 
before the word thinking, in the two lines of thé ad- 
mirable paredy of the brothers Smith— 

6 Thinking is butan idle waste of thousht, 

And nought is everything, and everything is nought,’ 
and, instead of parody, it becomes true philosophy.” 


We both lsughed at the adstraet subject we had 


* 


guess the general topics that occupy our conversa. 
tion!” L[ added, ‘It may not perhaps be very amus- 
ing, but, at all events, it is better than seandal.” He 
shook his head and said, * All subjects. are good ia . 
their way, provided they aro sufficiently diversified ; 
but scandal has soinething so piquant,—it is a sort 
of cayenne to the mind,—that I confess 1 like it, 
particularly if the . objects are one’s i 
riends.” " 

‘* Of course you know Luttrell,” said Lord Byron, 
‘‘He is a most agreeable member of society, the 
best sayer of good things, and the most epigram- 
matic conversationist 1 ever met: there is a terse- 
ness, and wit, mingled with fancy, in hie observa- 
tions, that no one else possesses, and: no-one 80 pe- 
culiarly understands the apropos: His * Adviee to 
Julia’ is .pointed, witty, and full of observation, 
showing in every line a knowledge of society, and 
atadt rarely met with. Then, unlike all, or most. 
other wits, Luttrell is never obtrusive, even the 
choicest bens mots are only forth whea per- 
fectly applicable, and then ara given in a tone of 


often, and for any length of time, if he or she et ipon ; and Byron remarked, “ How few would 


good breeding which enhances their value” ~~. 
“Moore is very sparkling in a ‘choice oF chosen . 
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. polishes and eharpens both. Ij 


. better, in ennuyant, her auditors, than I have done, 


- genius is not exempt, and which formes the only 
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ee 10 himself in living so uel in 

much of his talents are frittered away in 
* to support the character of ‘a man of wit 
town,’ and Moore was meant for something better. 
Society and genius are in tible, and the latter 
‘can rarely, if ever, be in close or frequent contact 
swith the former, without degenerating ; it is other. 
wise with wit and talent, which are excited and 
brought inte play by the friction of society, which 
from personal 
experionee ; and, as some portion of genins has been 
attributed to me, I suppose I may, without any ex- 
traorditiary vanity, quote my ideas on this subject. 
‘Weil, then (continued Byron), if:I have any genius 
(which I grant is problematical), a!) I can say is, 
that I have a!ways found it fade away, like snow 
before the sun, when I have been living. much in 
the world. My ideas became dispersed and vague, 
I lost the power of etapa | my thoughts, and 
becatne another being: you will perhaps think a 
bettor,-on the principle that any change in me must 
be for the better; bat no—instead of this, 1 became 
worse, for the recollection of former mental power 
remained, reproaching me with present inability, 
and increased the natural irritability of my nature. 
{t must be this consciousness of diminished power 
that renders old. people peevish, and, I suspect, the 
‘ishness will be in proportion to former ability. 
liose’ who. have once accustomed themselves to 
think and reflect deeply in solitude, will soon begin 
to find society irksome ; the small money of con- 
vorsation will appear insignificant, after the weighty 
’ swetal_of thought te which they have been used, and 
like the man who was exposed to the evils of poverty 
- while in possession of one of the largest diamonds 
in the worid, which, from its size, could find no 
purchaser, such a man will find himself in society 
. unable to.change his lofty and profound thoughts 
into the conventional smaill-talk of those who sar- 
round him. But, bless me, how I have been hold. 
ing forth! (said Byron) Madame de Staél herself 
never deciaimed more energetically, or succeeded 


| 
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as,I perceive you look dreadfully,bored. 1 fear 1 
am grown 9 sad proser, which is a bad thing, more 

- especially after having been, what-I swear to you I 
once hsard'a lady call me, a sad poet- ‘The whole 
of my. tirade might have been comprised in the sim- 
ples nt of my belief that genius shuns society, 
and except for the indulgence of vanity, secjety 
would be well disposed to retirn the compliment, as 
they have little in common between them. 


“ Wko would willingly possess genius? None, 
T am persuaded, who knew the misery it entails, its 
tein nt producing continual irritation, destruc- 
tive alike to health and happiness—and what are its 
advantages ?—to bo envied, hated and persecuted in 
life, and libelled in death. Wealth may be pardon- 
ed, (continued Byron,) if its possessor diffuses it lib. 
erally ; beauty may be forgiven provided it is accom 
panied by folly; talent may meet with toleration if, 
it be not of-a very superior order; but genius can 
hope fer no merey. If it be of a stamp that insures 
its curreney, those who are compelled to receive it 
will indemnify themoelves by finding out a thousand 
imperfections in the owner, and'as they cannot ap. 
proacit his elevation, will endeavor to reduce him to 
their level by dwelling on the errors from which 


point of resemblance between them.” We hear the 
errors of men of genius continually brough$ forward, 
while those that belong to mediocrity are unnoticed ; 
hence people conclade that errors peculiarly apper- 
tain to genius, and that thoso who-baast it not, are 
saved from them. Happy delusion? but not even 
this belief can induce them to commiserate the faults 
they condemn. It is the fate of genius to be viewed 
with séverity instend of the indulgence that it onght 
to meet, from the gratification it dispenses to others ; 
preserve the ( 

from the alloy that marks the nature of mankind. 
Who can. walk the cartlr, with eyes fixed on the 
heavens, without often stumbling over the hinder- 
‘anees that intercept the path? while those who are 


fate of men of gonius: elevated over the herd cf 
their fellow men, with thoughts that soar above the 
of their physical existence, no wonder that 
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_ his temper is good, and he has a‘sort of fire-fly ima. 
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od sensibility, and mistaken views of] 
* Expedition.—The follewing particulars of 
the I ol expedition for the interior of Afriea, 
Pratt Na 2" Its first destina- 
is to the. mouth of the river Quorra, forty miles 





ther is:computed to be 145 tons burden, and pro- 


about|pelled bya fifty-horse engine. Her sides are pierced, 


and mounted with ten six-pounders. Forward, 2 
very formidable display is made by a twenty-four 
pound swivelgun, whilst a long swivel ‘eighteen 
pound carronade astern seems to threaten destruc- 
tien to every foe. In addition to these precautions 
against the Spanish pirates who infest the coast, 
and also sech of the native tribes,as might preve| 
hostile to the expedition, she is completely surroun- 
ded by chevaux de frise,.and amply provided with 
small arms and boardiog pikes for forty. persons, 
which will compose the crew, &c. The steamer is 
named after the river she is intended toascend, name- 
iy, the Quorra, which is the Arabic for ‘ Shining 
iver.” Her present draft of water is easy, and in 

her ascent will not be more than two feet six inches, 

which is very small, considering that no sacrifice 

has been made of those operations which constitute 

the beau ideal of a steamer, which’ the Quorra 


that, should favorable winds occur, they can be re. 
tauved in such a manner that she can use sails in place 
of steam, and receive no impedimént to her progress 
by their immersion in the water. She is schooner- 
rigged, and rather lofty. The Quorra is intended 
to ascend the principal] streams, and the lesser, whieh 
is built entirely of wrought iron, and of a draught of 
only eighteen inches, is intended to explore all the 
tributary streams, and likewise visit Timbuctoo, 
Warree, Sockatoo, &c. &c. The latter boat is fifty. 
five tons burden, and called the Alburkha which is 
Arabic for ‘ Blessing.’, The brig Columbine, which 
accompanies the expedition as far as possible, is 
peiagipely laden with fuel and other articles for the 
use of the two steamers. It isexpected that a suffi- 
ciency of wood will be found on the -banks of the 
river to generate steam, when the supply of coal is 
finished, or not easily tu be procured,. The whole 
squadron is under the command of G. L, Ha;ris, 
Esq. R. N., whose experience on the coast during a 
period of six years, entitles him to the confidence of 
the promoters of the expedition. The elder Lander, 
the companion of Clepperton,. Macgreggor Laird, 
Esq., and Dr, Briggs, of Liverpool, accompany it , 
the latter as the medical attendant and botanist. 
Mr, Harris will act as topographical surveyor ou 
the part ofthe company and government, by per- 
mission, and a naval officer on their part, for a like 
purpose. By the ample provision made, it would 
almost seém that every difficulty was anticipated ; 
evreything that could be procured for the success, 
safety, comfort, and happiness of our adventurous 
countrymen has been procured ; nor should the fact 
be omitted, that an abundance of trinkets, &c.-dc. 
has been procured to eonciliate the good will of the 
natives. No correct estimate can be formed of the 
length of the absence of the expedition. . It may 
however, be naturally inferred that it will not be great, 
as the steamers will, prevent a facility hithesto un- 
known in oxploring the African rivers, and that the 
progress thus obtained wil! in no. way be impeded 
by the caprice of any of the African chiefs im obtain- 
ing leave to proceed, or paying compulsory tribute, 
&c, for such a favor. A glance at the Quorra 
will alinost convince any one that her iumplements 
of destruction are such as to defy the whole conden. 
sed bow-and-arrow force of Africa,” 4 - 
The Cambrian newspaper says, the Quorra and 
Alburkha steaimers arrived at Milford on Saturday 
last, from Liverpool, to wait for orders and the Af- 
rican traveller Lander, who is expected over-land to 
join, as well as to get clean bills of health. The 
sailing brig Columbine, 170 tons, Captain Miller 
arrived on Sunday, being furnished, with a supply 
of eoals for the steamers, and a yariety. of articles 
for presents, trade and bartor, and .a few passen- 
gers. ‘These vessels possess all the requisite quali- 
ties for such a voyage, comprehending every .com- 
fort, ‘as well as fitted for defenee against any attack 
of the tiativer on the rivers audcoast. The, Alburk.- 
ha, Captain fill, is a beautiful little iron. steawer, 
the hall, except decks, being wholly’of that materi- 
ai ;, admousures, axclusive of the engine-room, only 
35 tons and with her crew, fourteen in number, coals, 
laggage, and articles for trade, draws only four feet 
water ; when divested of those materials, can be 
made to. sail on an even keel in two feet water.— 





This little-vossol and the brig Columbine, were tow- 
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in @ commercial point of view Ge wd inally, 
great advantage, to open a trade betwen. this coun 
try and the whole of Western Africa.” Mis be 


Expense of Living in Italy.—One lodges like a 
prince in Florence, and pays like a ar. For 
the information of artists and scholats de s to 
come abroad, to whom exact knowledge on the 
subject is important, I will give you the inventory 
and cost of my whereabout. y SE 
I sit at this moment in a windew of what wes 
formerly the archbishop’s palace—a noble old edifice, 
with vast staircases and resounding arches, and a 
hallin which you might put a dozen ofthe modérn 
brick houses of our country. My chamber is as 
large as a bail-room, on the second story, looking 
out upon the garden belonging to. the house, which 
extends to the eastern. wall of the city. 
this lies one of the sweotest views in 

the ascending amphitheatre of bills, in whose lap, 
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certainly is. The constraction ofthe paddiesis such|tics Florence, with the tall enemies of Fiesoli in 


the centre, crowned with the monastery in which 
Milton passed six weeks, while gathering scenery for 
his Paradise. 1 can-d)most count the panes of glas: 
in the windows of the bard’s room ; and, between 
the fine old building and my eye, on the slope of the 
hill, thirty or forty splendid villas, half buried in 
trees, (Madame Catalani’s among them,) piled one 
above another on the steep ascent, with their colamne 
and porticoes, as if they were. mock temples in a 
vast terraced garden. 1 donot think there is a win- 
dow in Italy that commands more points of beauty. 
Cole, the American landscape painter, who a i- 
ed the room before me, took a sketch from it. F 
neighbors, the Neapolitan ambassador lives on the 
same floor, the two Greenoughs in the ground. 
rooms below, and the palace of one of the wealthi- 
est nobles of Florence overlooks the garden, with a 
front of eighty-five windows, from which you are at 
liberty to select any two or three, and imagine the 
most celebrated beauty of ‘Tuscany behind the etim- 
son curtains—the daughter ef this same noble bear- 
ing that reputation. She was pointed’eut to me at 
the operaa night or two since, andl have seem as 
famous women. with less pretensions. ee # 

For the interior, my furniture is not quite upon 
the same scale, but I have a clean snow-white bed, 
a calico-covered sefa, chairs and tables enough, and 
pictures three deep from the wall to the floor. 

For all this, and the liberty of the episcopal gar- 
den, I pay three dollars a month! A dollar more 
is charged for lamps, boots, and service, and @ dark- 
eyed landlady of thirty-five *mends my gloves, and 
pays me two visits a day—items not mentioned in 
the bill. Then forthe feeding-—an ‘excellent break. 
fast of coffve- and toaxt, if b: ought me for six cents ; 
and, without. wine; dne ridy dine heartily at a fash- 
ionable restaurant for'twelvo cents, and with wine, 
quite mdgnifitently for twenty.five. Exclusive of 
postage and pleasures, this is all ore is called ‘u 
to spend in Florence. Three hundred dollars a year 
would fairly and largely covet, the expenses of a 
man living at this rate; and a men who would not 
be willing to live half as well for the sake of his art, 
does not deserve to see Italy. I have. stated these 
unsentimental particulars, because it is a kind of in- 
formation I'bélieve mach ‘wanted. 1 should have 
come to Italy years ago if I had knows as much, 
and I am sure*there are young mén io our‘own 
country, dreaming of this paradise of art, in half - 
despair, who will thank me for it, and take up at 
once ‘the pilgrim’s sandal.shoon and” callop 
shel!.”—[Willis’s Letiers from Europe, published 
the. N. Y. Mirror?] ah 


Curious convetsation of Napoleon with Junot — 
The First Conspl has beon reproaching him with 
making triends of hisenemiess—— \ 5 

“* OF whom are you speaking, my general?’ said 
he, at length, *Of M. @Oreay, to be ‘surehe 
whom they call the handsome @’Orsay.. Was’ he 
not on the pointut being shot fora c ., hae 
and was he not-sent tothe Temple? Fouchétold | 
me, the otherday, that he was a dangerous man,’ 
Junot smiled bitterly. «My general, you fiave - 
given me to understand-in.two syllables to whom1 
am indebted for all this, and I ehall. know how: to 
thank him.,, I.shall 
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of yours could be my friend’ And Junot 
pa st over his forehead, which waa drip- 
ng- Napoleon knew him too well not to be con- 
scious how much he suffered. He approached him 
anid pressed his hand 
eating. * Come! don’t be childish. I tell you 
Vanvniot speaking of you, my faithfal friend. Have 
you “ proved your attachment when I was in 
*Kehould*have follewed you to the scaffold" cried 
Junot, striking his fist upon the table with such 
foree as to make every thing on it leap to the 
ground. Napoleon laughed. ‘Well! don’t you 
thing ved bear is impossible for pvt to say any 
‘o to. your heart, hurt you, 

Monsieur Junot.’ pric i 
‘and hishair. Junot drew back, 


* Ah! Thave hurt 
’ said Napoleon, approaehing him, and resting 
little white hand upon Junot’s light hair, caress- 


ing him, as if he meant to pacify a child ; * Junot,’ 


-he-continued, ‘do you remember being at the Ser- 
bellon: Palace at Milan, when you had just receiv. 
ed a wound,—just here,—at this place. And the 
little white hand gently touched the large cicatrice. 
‘I pulled away your hair, and withdrew my hand 
full of your blood The First Consul tarned 
pale at.the recollection. And it is a remarkable cir. 
cumstance that Napoleon spoke to me not less than 
ten times in the course of his reign of this incident at 
Milan, and never without starting and turning pale 
at the reeollection of his blood-stained hand. ‘ Yes,’ 
he continued, with a movement as if to repress a 
3 * yes, I confess at that moment I felt that 
there is a weakness inherent in'human nature, which 
is,only more exquisitely developed in the female con- 
stitution, I then understood that it was possible to 
faint. Ihave not forgotten that moment, my friend ; 
I have laid it by in a safe place for remembrance, 
and the name of Junot.can never be mingled in my 
mind with even the appearance of perfidy. Your 
head is too hot, too heedloss; but you are a loyal 
and brave fellow. You, Lannes,—Marmont,—Du- 
roc,—Berthier,— Bessiéres,’—at each name Napo- 
leon took a pinch of snuff and a turn in the room, 
sometimes making a pause and smiling, as the name) 

_ Feealled any proof of attachment,—‘ my son Eu. 
gene—yes, those aré hearts which love me, which I 
can depend upon. Lemarrois, too, is another faith. 
ful friend. And that poor Rapp, he has been but a 
short time with me, yet he pushes his love even to 
an extent that might give offence ; do you know, he 
me sometimes ” "—[ Mem. Duchess Abrantes.] 


’ “Pus Pacna or Eavrr.—The following interesting 
account of thie extraordinary person is extracted 
from an address of Sir Alexander Johnson to the 
Asiatic Society :— 

“The Pacha of Egypt, one of our hohdrary mom- 
bers, a chief of a clear and vigorous mind, observing 
the advantage European states have derived from a 
prea pk hus publiciy encouraged the introduc- 
tion into Egypt of all those arts and sciences which 
are calculated to om ae the understandings of the 
people, to mitigate the effects of their religious feel- 
ings, and te secure the stability of the local govern- 

3 he’has assimilated his army and mavy to those 

f Europe, and subjected them to Eurupean. regula- 
and to European discipline ; he has formed 
‘of ‘Artillery and Engineers 
; Ke has attached regular bands of military 

music to each of his regiments, with European in- 

* structors, who teach the Arab musicians according 
tothe Earopean notes of music, to play upon Euro- 
‘instruments the popular marches ahd airs of 

n » and Germany; & short distance 
from’Cairu he has established a permanent military 
ital, and placed it under European surgeons, 
‘thé'wame rules as provail in the best lated 
in Europe; and he has formed a l of 
pore oto ud chynie pthc big Arreron A 
0h istry,’ are taught, uman 

bodies are publicly dissected by students who profess 
the Mahomedan religion, and who are publicly re- 

- warded in the heart of a great Mahomedan popula- 
: ‘to the skill and the knowledge which 
Shey display in their different dissections. At Alex- 
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affectionately :. Junot was 


ou not-have followed me to prison 7” 


6 pulled his ears, his nose,/on the Nile, and steam-en 


‘chanical arts, which are more immediatel 


n European} 


ee he has established a naval school, in whic 


s are 
, 


students 
" id ae mechanics 
. 6 un- 
of an 


them publicstage coaches, built on a model of one 
sent to him by a coach-maker from this country; 
he has introduced steam-boats which navigate wo- 
es which are used for 
cleansing and deepening that river, and for various 
other public works ; he has patronised the employ- 
ment, by Mr. Briggs,of two Englishmen, taken 
for the purpose from this country, in boring for wa- 
ter in different parts vf the desert, and he has dis- 
covered, through their operations, seme very fine 
water in the desert between Cairo and Suez ; he has 
encouraged the growth of cotton, indigo, and opium, 
and the former of these _preductions is now a great 
article of trade between and England, France 
and Germany; he has established schools in the 
country, for the instruction of all orders of his peo- 
ple, in reading, writing, and arithmetic; he has 
sent, at great expense to himself, yeung men both 
of the higher and lower ranks of society to Eng- 
land and Franee, for the purpose of acquiring useful 
knowledge, the former in those branches of science! 
and literature which are connected with their ser- 
vice in the army and navy, and the higher depart- 
ments of Government; the latter in those me- 
con- 
nected with their employment as artisans and. man- 
ufacturers; he has constituted a public assembly 
at Cairo, consisting of a considerable number of 
well-informed persons, who hold regular sittings 
for forty days in each year; and publicly discuss, 
for his information, the interests and wants of 
his different provinces; he patronizes. the publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper in Arabic Turk. 
ish, for the instraction of his people; and, finally. 
he protects all Christian merchants who are settled 
in his country, not only in time of peace, but. also 
in. time of. war, and afforded the European mer- 
chants who were settled at Alexandria and at Cairo, 
a memorable instance of his determination to ad. 
here under all circumstances to this policy, by in- 
forming them, as soom as he had received intelli- 
gence of the battle of Navarino, that their persons 
and their property should continue as secure as if no 
sach event had oceurred. I have dwelt at some 
length upon this subject, because I have felt it to be 
my duty, in consequence of the information which 
I have received as chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence to give publicity in this country to 
those measures, by whtch one of the most distin- 
guished of our honorary members has _ restored to 
Egypt, in their highest state of perfection, all the 
arts and sciences of Earepe, has emulated, asa pa- 
tron of naw idee the conduct of the most enlight- 
ened of the caliphs of Bagdad, and fias:afforded, asa 
Mahomedan, a bright example for their imitation, 
to alex Mahomedan sovereigns in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia.” 


Ph sing wom) .—A year or two after the genera! 
asia of 1815, the present Emperor of Russia, then 
the Grand- Duke Nicholas, paid a visit to England, 
and made an excursion through part of Scotland.—| 
In the ‘course of military duty, wé chanced to be 
among the officers appointed to’eszort him ake 
Stirling Castle, after passing through the formality 
of an introduction. But little did we think that the 
personage in whose presence we stood was in future 
vests tof as the Great Goth of modern times, 
and out Herod Herod—for instead of a fie 


truculent Tartar, auch as fancy miglit paint him to 








cted in the seve-| - 
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Sa eee 
Hea.ru or tae Crry.—The number of deathd.in 





n|this city last week was only 129 ; of which by Cho- _ 


naval ect, distinguished for his talents-and|iera 14. Annexed is.a statement of the deaths it 
skill, in which, besides and other vessels each week since the Ist of July : scien: 
smaller dimensions, four shipg of the line, three sate pe age é i : 
catrying 110 guns upon two decks, and one of 130 eeive a Bh “ee 2 rr meee —— 
guns, have been recently built; he has opened the) Do. do. 2887 = * eg 

old port,jwhich was formerly shut against them, to - foo r “* fe Gh wo 

all Christian vessels.. He has encouraged the for-| jc. wat a67. RS ae 
mation of regular insurance offices; and authorised Do. do. 18-4 “ a 
Christian merchants to acquire a property in lands,| =D do. "da 3 eee 
houses, and gardens. Hehas employed an English} a 355° a a 
civil‘engineer of great eminence on a very liberal) Do, ‘do. 16-2) * Jago 
salary, to improve all the canals in the country Ms “le ees ah s 
ithe course of the Nile; he is about to construct Do. October 6—- 137 “ «<< 4 “ 
carriage roads — eer to poe $ poder Do. do. 13-1299. « “ “mt 
Alexandria to Rozetta and Damietta; a y | — inst 

the cousin of his Minister, is about to establish upon| 7%! since 30th June, 6,003 interments 3,485 of Chole a 


The number of deaths is now reduced to about the | 
usual number at this season of the year, ‘The. aver- 
age weekly number through the year 1831 was 122. 
Care pe Verp Istaxps.—While ‘other cities“are 
talking about relieving the famine which was depep- 
julating these lonely islands, Boston has already col- 
lected, through its churches and societies, $3727, 





‘as a fund for their relief. 


Fine Anrs.—The collection of paintings so well 
known in New York by the name of Saireville gal. 
lery, has received the addition of two admirable Ba! 
tles, by Salvator Rosa, and, in consequence of a par- 
ticular arrangement by thé proprietor, the celebrated 
painting of Paulus Potter, (rux two uanes),* which 
was the object of a separate exhibition, will hence. 
forth form a part of the collection, without any aug- 
mentation of price for admittance. (See the adyer- 
tisement.) —_ hag ai 
This-gallery being open'but for a very short time, — 
we think that ‘all those of our fellow citizens whe 
have an onlightened taste for the fine arts, will hag 
ten to take advantage of these.last moments to en- _ 
joy the sight of that collection of precious paintings, 
we cored from the great masters, but in raura 
originals, and of which several possess an European . 
reputation. : aintias 
The letters om painting, which were called forth — 
by this collection, and of which several were pub- 
lished in this paper, were interrupted pete ne 


ance of the cholera, They will now. 
-—[Communica- 


and treat of the three schools, has pet 
ee Flemish, and F 
; : an Ba | 
| * With respect to the picturesque execution, our — 
venerable follow-citizen. Trurmball, considers this. 
painting one of the finest he ever saw. ss 
Innis Taraties.—The Globe of Monday thus 
speaks of the lands acquired by the treaties reeantly 
negotiated by General Scott and Governor’ 
with the Winnebagos and the Sacs and ‘Fox 
“The lands soath of the Ouisconsin, and. ea 
the Miiiine cxieh by the Winnebagos, con 
and is represented 





Jat-y 














excellent soil, well watered, and. abo 
ducements for agri to. pur 
vate. The lands ce by the. Sac: 
tain about 6,000,000 acres, of a qu 
io any between the same par 0 
known to abound in lead ore, and an 
in other ores.” pion ae Ferree: 
For the tract ceded, the United States : 
twenty thousand dollars for th 
Gee be Saree New, cote y the debs 
yt a a ag A inten #3 wi 


u 13 
the’ fidelity of Ke-o- and t ) friendly 
lew ¢ Taapwiel to hide Wie them 
iter equafe on. the Tot 






aernes ey ee him ia aie wor Sie be J oan av 
ield in the present Emperor of Russia ‘a marvel. ti | 
Howe proper inan;” very tall and very handsome. with 





a form to tea female eye, and ‘a ‘face, pale, 
Grecian, fine, almost effeminate-—{ Edinb. Observer.) 














sever Mr. Paulding write a book, without provoking 
nearly as much as he pleased the reader? A want 
of due elaboration is the great defect in almost all 
his ‘writinge ; and though deservedly a great favorite) 
with his countrymen, it is by storm .rather than 
sapping, that he has entrenched himself in their 
good graces. His ideas are poured out with the 
strength of a mountain torrent, but their course is| 
frequently as itregular, and too often as turbid as 
their flow is full and powerfal: and even where the 
‘stream, ufter descending into smoother channels, 
je gliding on sweetly and transparently, as, with the 
‘brook from which we take our simile, when, after ite 
boisterous course, it luxutiates through a sunny mee. 
dow, of lingers in some quiet. grove—it will wheel 
gsWay.on.a sudden into a ruder bed, as if delighting 
alone in startling and bewilderiug those who would 
Arace it on its varying way. Tho work before ps is 
as characteristic of this talented (the werd’s as 
£ 2d as any in the American language) writer, ae 
‘either of his productions we can call to mind. It 
‘@Vinces power, humor, and fancy, strong national 
feelings, and warm demestic affections. But though 
entertaining, and in many parts beautifully written, 
there “is hardly a page upon which there is not 
Ome trace” of carelessness. © Like the “ Datch- 
Wns Fireside,” niany passages are beautifully 
“@laborated, ‘while’ ‘not a few are given in the 
Yough.” We think, however, that Westward Ho! 
will prove very popular. Many, doubtless, who pre- 
‘fer life in the boudoir to life in the forest; and be.|; 
1. Meve Bet in romance, uv unless its picturés are colored 
With a Gothic pencil, and bave a baronial castle in 
the background, will fling down the book with dis. 
taste’; but we think, that without our giving further 
Blue tothe plot, the extracts below, while they show} 
‘the vigor with which our author has handled a fresh 
subject, will whet the desire of our readers to dwell 
more familiarly upon this racy production. 
7" n.—Nurtured among the moun. 
of his native State, free asthe air he breathed, 
Ww tip “tall and straight, and hardy as the trees 
-} forests, where he passed most of his 
muses bunting and roraf sports of danger and en- 
i He could neither read nor write, yet he 
was not ignorant or-vulgar; and his feelings, by 






than one. 
Soe body and ind ‘He was apwards, of 
high, 
alar ease, one aed nao call it 
ob address, which’ 
of manly vigor or daring enterprize. 
the garden of Col 


wome strange freak of nature, or combination of] 
circumstances, partook of the character of a gen- 
hw i wa 
hfield was one of those rare 
rf men ‘the’ pre oy peepee so apa air, 
and perfect 
pht, and with out @ 
pi pe wa in mane te jon. 
bend vue * a 

totekin Ponting is dress, which 

cog a Reoronget 

whit’ cap: sie open 
Tease was nothing prt ger or dow in. We ane at. 
was that o 

“himself eqaal to‘his fellow-men in any cir- 
‘bumstances or situation that called for the exercise 

_, A Porest Beaut .—While the grain was Lie 
aig hs in the fa and the pay Ms ening 

a 

- yr fairer tower was med ng, tieh 
naqurity within his re ia was now 





han ae of the 
ee Xt robe 80 ce. 
fal as an Indian maid. Wy dca iy Ape’ 

or, nor ever felt the iene consciousness of in- 
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a man who be-}; 





i _ Virginia gow op inh epdathepunaisinendonid the pare 


rin, paradise. , soacapiat nations 
gee ato apprehensive, wrecks.” Ney, 


her ‘ 

pulee. 
Bred. ap in: this ‘aaqnesteeed: apoty: abe distance 
the great whirlpool. of life, Virginia knew lit- 
tle of the world except that little portion around her, 
what the occasional perusal of a few books af- 
She. read little, but thozght: much, and 


richer fountain. for the mind: than books, and con. 


there is no doubt. but that: habituai reflection is a\f% 





tributes..far more .to | its song and originality. 
Without _istuoste associates of her own age and 

he: passed much of her -time alone, and so.|P 
litwde is the nurse of the imagination. Her spirits 
were naturally lively, yet there were intervals when 
they. subsided into quiet repose, or sank into a tem. 
porary abstraction, during which her fancy expa- 
tiated in.a world of its.own creation, 


AnEarthquake.—While the argonauts of the broad 

horn were ‘gathering drift-wood along the shore, 
Rainsford, accompanied’by Captain Sam, strolied to 
the confines of the Great Prairie, as it is called, 
which extends for. many miles from the borders off 
the Mississippi. As they stogd admiring the rolling 
expanse of vapor which gave to its vast surface the 
appearance of the distant. ocean in a calm, and 
coursing with their eyes the dead and noiseless soli. 
tude, n distant rumbling sound caught their atten- 
tion fera moment—ceasing for a moment, and .in a 
moment beginning again, apparently nearer than be- 
fore. It was succeeded by a vast cloud of dust, 
which all at once obscured the air, and hid from their 
view the face of the world, 

* Cut dirt, stranger, fer your life; there’s a whirl- 
wind coming,” cried Captain Sam, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word. 

But he had scarcely spoken when the earth open. 


dn either side a yawning chasm. ‘The ground rose 
in waves, like the sea in astorm ; the vast trees that 
skirted the bare precincts of the ‘endless plain, nod- 
ded aiid struck their high heads together with a crash, 
and lashed each other with their giant limbs ; the 
earth burst ite strong ribs, and rose, and split into 
‘vast ravines; the waters burst through their hounds, 
fand while they formed new lakes, or forced them. 
selves into new channels in some places, in others 
they left large ypaces high and dry. Anon the waves 

of the firm fixed earth subsided for a moment, and 
she lay trembling and quivering as in the paroxysm 
of an ‘ague. 

During this appalling interval, Rainsford and his 
companion rove from the ground, where they had 
been thrown by the resistiess force of the vibrations, 
‘and instinctively sought refuge they ‘knew not whi- 
ther. The captain made towards the river, as being 
his natural element ; while the other climbed one of 
the lofty trees that skirted the bonds of the intermi- 
table plain, fruim a vague apprehension of the wa. 
ters, which, as well asthe earth, seemed struggling 
to free themselves from the fetters of Naturo’s in. 
flexible laws.’ Fle had scarcely done this, when again 
the same appalling noises approac from another 
quarter, and again the firm-set earth began to heave 
Mand curl iteel{ into a ‘sea of waves that seomed to 

ch from a distance; gathering strength, and 
sing higher and higher, until they burst, scattering} 
vast volumes ef water and sand high in the air, and 
leaving ‘the ground seamed with deep chasms, which 
—ithe traveller still surveys with astonishment and dis. 
may. Ina few moments the earth seemed changed 
into a.different element, and to become an ocean.— 
A. large portion of the district around was covered! 
“ny > waters, and the tree on.which Rainsford|t 
t, refuge stood rocking to: and fro in the 
nndet of them. Darkness, or at Jeast an obscurity, 
like that of a total eclipse of the sun, came over the 
world ; and such was the dismay of all animated na- 
ture, that a little bird came and sought refuge in the 
bosom of the young man, where it lay quiet and 
tame in the trance of terror. 


sympathy between him and the panting flutterer was 


ed between them, and they stood rocking to and fro > 


He could feel its Tittle a 
‘heart beat against his own, and-the communion o per respoct fer 





pe lap do 


eater ale 






It TACIT 
as if the Omnipotent’ had’ en 
universe, dud left'the rebel elements ¢0' 
mastery.) : 
The excursions of a Digan ign ed ee 
ination.—The nal br of Rainsford seemed to ‘take 
wing to the highest heaven.and to revel in the most 


glorious pe i dot feelings of 
| Poetry and reapion. With th Jove, and 
patiated on the beauty of nature, the Se te sitights 


of virtaous affection, labors .and of 
well.aimed genius, ee th stor and of immor- 
tality bestowed upon it. bere and hereafter. Virginia 
sat beside him, Jeanin; forward with downward 
face ; her eye raised to his in mingled admiration of 
his lofty fights, and fear lest he should. ee 
slippery-pinnacle of reason, and topple down. 
long on the other side. . She trembied.at) the dizay 
height to which he sometimes soared, and her fear- 
fol anticipations pictured him as just ahivegiog 
on the very verge of the almost imperceptible } rae, 
the very hair-breadth space which, in the sehsitive 
empire.of the brain, separates the fruitfal pon 
where the elements act in sweet accord and @il:is 
universal harmony, from. that of chaos, where no- 
i but shapeless monsters and derring> tome a- 
ide, 

Patriotism in Women.—The love of country. -in the 
mind of a virtaous, reflecting, intellectual women, 
should eome next to her faith, her domestic sffec- 

tions, and her. attachment 'to home. It ought never 
to mingle in party: dissensions, or become the eom- 
mon topic of her thoughts or conversation ; tut, like 
the pure light of religion, it should bea deep- 
ooted, unobtrusive. principle, agers Pe every sa- 
crifice except. that.of the virtues whi > 
the divinity of the sex. ne 


Political equality not necesrily einai ‘similar. 
ity—** You don"t approve of out Bystem of equality, 
I perceive, Mr. Barham.” — 

“To be frank, for you know we ee 
speak our minds, I do not.” 

“Why #0, ir? 

bad Why, ‘beceadse I don’t like the obtrusive. fami- 
liarities of the vulgar; nor do I believe any syatem 
of government can subsist for a length of time with 
out a decided broad distinction of ranks.” 

« eee #0, sir.” 

er Bei reading, reflection, and expe- 

shee ogre satisfied me that equality i in any respect 


eithor as to rank ar fortune, is an impracticable, ru- 
inous theury, which never can be realized.” 
+I differ with you, Mr, Barham... .And\to.your 


reading and reflection I will pay ‘nothing, for my 
maxim is, to appeal to experience, wherever resort 
can be hed to it. ‘May 1 ask whence ‘you’ dérive 
your conviction of the "impossibility ofa 1 of 
equatity, as far as ranks are co: Be; 


vot 


“ From Eogland,,sir, from my own country.” m.. 
“tT ee ree Bog your experie 
have any a ngland,. a vabeibee 
never tried sata ‘timeniny. and can therefore 
boon neining at its, impracticabilitys on ree mmiowss 
ee it were practicable.” ve Pd 
“ » sir, don’t we. eve ‘gee 
cicmagnet the 9 moh sen cadamtas Sm 
of. bi eg ar lives 7”, 
just because there. is no equality amon 
you, and not because there-is.. It.is the 
inequality, and its attendant wants and 
that ‘these violent gene ny popa- 
ae a i Maca. choose to. cal 
somtly, equal, very good. . Y 
lany mobs in ucky, nor anywhere. else, 
among those who bring with them itm sbrad thew 








not unsoothing in this terrible hour. 
Casting his eye towards the town ef New Madrid, 
@ beheld the houses tottering and Seer to; ie. 
and the people fleeing to and fio in all the 
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end doe ‘Sim ng eet ents 


he cau, properly 


virtue, the natural desire to please, and 
ani passion of love, to ensure them due ten- 

ea and consideration, without their being called 
jies.2., So far indeed as | am acquainted with the 
our tries where these distinctions of rank prevail, 

st. respect which the sacred institution of marriage 
equires from man to woman, und from woman to 
an is not the most striking feature in the character 


her ranks,” 

Fie he really now, Colonel Dangerfield, you have 
travelled, and seon the world ; a6 F sage think it pos- 
Fars Med ‘to B ss bet equality into England, without 
inge very thing venerable and sacred there?” 
pid. irra now exactly what you nean, Mr. Bar. 
ea, évery thing venerable and sacred. If you 

that have grown sacred by long pro 
‘atten: follies consecrated by time, and institu- 
Aisne that’ have have become venerable, like ruined edi- 
fides, because they no longer answer theend of their 
‘@teation ; if you referio these, I don’t believe that 
they ean or will survive the adoption of a single 
featore in the system of equality. I admit the diffi- 
weulty and danger of abolishing the distinction of 
ranks» in countries where it has long prevailed ; 
where every step and stage in life is graduated by 
the: ladder: of precedence ;.and where the people, 







theipedueniia and long habit, have lost all other/The individuals whose literary property has been 


fiterion of respect or reverence, but that of mere 
rank ‘and title. Hwre, however, in this country it 
is‘ quite different ; habit and education have prepar- 
@d them to estimate other claims ; aud though they 
Miay-still retain some vestiges of the ancient delu- 
sion in ‘respect to these things, there is nothing on 
the face of the earth which they would so soon re- 
sist asa person who should come and demand as a 
Tight any privilege or precedence, merely on the 
of his title.” 

“Very well, very well,sir, bat you will yet live to 
see ‘thie fatility of these gotions, that al] men are 
ioe wise, equally, virtueus, equally” brave ; and 

ne tl Ahey inust of necessity. be made equal. 
ly _ rich, equally yo and equally in all re 


we Wis their. ralers,” 
by.do you not add, equally tall, equally, fat, 
equally. strong, and equally active ?” asked the colv- 
pel, smiling .at. this absurd view of equality, which 
ig either, ignorantly or wilfully mae to represent 
the rational system of thiscountry. ‘* My dear sir, 
our policy is not founded on the complete overthrow, 
Se oerevennent of the system uf. Providence, 
hath ordained that there shall ever subsist a 
ee in the activity and capacity of mankind, 
as well asin the opportunity, and the results of their 
exercise. Everybody knows that it is impossible to 
the consequences of all thesp, and that one 
-wiser, richer, and happier than another, i» 
pos of all laws to make. them equil; and in defi. 
of all efforts to regulate their course of action. 
Sach is not ~ absurd system of equality, which 
consists: simply in an equality of social and civil 
rights, pr sy and. guarantied bythe laws, over 
which we ourselves have a control, eavh in his primi- 
Pid eharacter of a citizen, a portiou of the govern- 
7 ha is not here, as in many, I may say in 
is of the old world, one law for the king, ano- 
the noble; one law for the noble, another 
. commoner; ane law for the freeholder, an- 
‘for the copyholder.; one law { 
jst for his curate. No, sir; all the people are 
p to each other; peers of the Repuplie ; and you 
as well assert that because every member of 
we House of Lords is tha peer of the others, that 
efore, they must all be equally wise, rich and 
pble; that there can be no distinction between 
'" that tho idiot Jawgiver must be held every 
re ae at all times equal to the wisest ; ; the poor- 
, as. as the Marquis of Stafford ; ;and that 
ng th ph Oy of England nothing but beastly 
and mak valgariem can ibly prevail 
course with each other: 
tet tive ' 
OF GLAUBER ce. by several American Au 
thotsi:ie the title of a. werk, i in two volames, now in 
‘the’ Herpers, sume’ sheats of which|* 


Soery of ts ‘and were much delighted with. The 
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r the bishop.) ag, 

















ping a word to our readers, in 


much celebrity, under the fashionable name of 
** Glauber Spa ;” and when a literary coterie, which. 
seems to have passed the last summer there very 
pleasantly, was broken up at the close of the sea. 


had left behind them in the reading room. These 
Mr. Clapp determined to turn to some account ; 
and “ having,” to use his own words, “ heard that 
the’ Misters Harpers printed all the books, at’ their) 
store in York city,” he proposed terms to these wor-/ hither: 
thy publishers, and succeeded in making an ar. 


and advantage.. These facts took wind seme 
time since, and are now whispered ubout’so ge. 
nerally, in ‘‘ literary circles,” that we should not 
be surprized if the publishers should feel them- 
selves compelled to state them frankly.to the pub- 
lic, in an advertisement to the publication, and throw 
themselves entirely upon their generosity for having, 
not by the most legitimate means, (we beg Mr. 
Clapp’s pardon,) come into possession of the work. 


thus unceremoniously appropriated by others, are 
Miss Sedgwick, a New England lady, Mr. Ver- 
planck, a member of Congress, Mr. Paulding, the 
Navy Agent, Mr. Bryant, formerly a Massachusetts 
barrister, and Messrs. Sands and Legget, two gen. 
tlemen of this city, names, which, taken together, 
coincide most singularly with those of some distin 
guished native writers, who have been: before simi- 
larly associated in the production of ** the Talisman,” 

or individually ‘occupied in other excellent. works. 
As we presume, however, that such a liberty would 
hardly ‘have been taken with them, as to publish ther 
writings without their knowledge, we can only re. 
gard the adoption of their names here, as.a ruse. o 
Mr. Clapp, to gain celebrity for the watering-place, 
in which he is so much interested. And here, assur- 
ing our readers that this is all we at present know of}; 
the matter, we conclude this somewhat unsatisfacto- 
ry paragraph with the titles of the tales contained in 
Mr. Sharon Clapp’s budget, which are as follows: 

vol. 1,—Le Bossu; Childé Roeclitfe’s Pilgrimage ; 
The Skeleton Cave; Medfield. . Vol. 2,—The Block 
House; Mr. Green ; Selim ; Boyuca. 

We mentioned among our last Saturday's literary 
notices, that a new Magazine was projecting in this 
city 5. and. we are now happy to state, that the un. 
dertaking is so far matured, that one. of our: most 
enterprising publishers has ventured upon putting 
forth the prospeetas, which, with the introductory 
address, is here brought forward from the advertis- 


ing columns, where it first appeared yesterday :— 


Adress —The question is frequently asked, ** why has New 
York butone literary pes jodical and no terly Review n « 
thly Magazine?” The answer, inv«erably the same, we 
weed not say is’ one not the most crediable to our townemen.— 
And yethe who turns-to the loaded shelves and thriving estab- 
lishwents:of our leading paleshores will have little cause to 
believe that want eitherjof literary taste or liberali y occasions 
ihe deficiency ; while on the other hand, if he wouid attribute 
it to.a dearth nf ability, there ere. many well known names, 
which, like those of Verplanck, Bryant, and Halleck, contra: 
ict the supposicion the moment it suggestsitself. Is it from a 
want of enterprize ther, that we have no Monthly Miscellany 
tL represent our lnerary circles, and oecupy the fieating talent 
4 thetown? The repe attempts and repeated lajiures in 
¢ trying ona Magazine here. are to this a suffic ent reply.— 
Where thew does the fauk lie? That question we caw only an- 
swer by asking another, ls notthe present a fit time-for remo 
ving the reproach fiom every side, and sevting the discussion 


at rest forever ? 
The undersigned having long meditated establishing a 


literary and miscellaneous periodical in this city, and having 
at fat the necessary editorial airangements, have 
a > should their list at warrant the 
+ {0 issue at an early aay the first: number of » 








of this publication hae emething no otrange 


aadw its De te sihel \ 
a =. - 


son, Sharon seized upon and appropriated a quantity ‘3 
of MS. papers which the party by some catelessness 


rangement with them to their mutual satisfaction|! 


+ hae ae} 
embarrassed when he enteded ea rn . 
f improvements which have since given the place so] in 





ieously 
willesahle them to Komanenes thenreditndiite 7 
Stes 7 reabooy & CO. 219 Broadway, egal 

Here, then, is to be one more attempt made to 
tablish a monthly literary periodical in New.¥ork; 
and a month or two will decide, whetlver as'yet the 
city which, with some justice, arrogate’ to herself 
the title of ** the London of the West,” can support 
one such publication, while Boston and Philadel. 
phia each sustain three. It would be bootlese bere 
to investigate the causes of failure upon’ previous 
occasions. The first talent of the town has been 
before enlisted with no effect, in an attempt like that 
which is now proposed ; and they who are concerned 
in the present undeftaking, did they invite compa- 
rison with former literary efforts, would have reason 
to tremble for the success of those now mevitated:'for 
many of the names that shone upon the pagés of the 
Atlantic Magazine can only, among native writérs, 
be outvied by.themselves,. when, with ‘all the lus- 
tre of matured talent and confirmed reputation, they 
shall brighten the leaves of its successor. But, 
though others should venture to try the ground from 
which the author of Thanatopsis and Marco E o Za 
ris, with similar ** Stalwart souls of might,” ha res 
tired, it does not necessarily follow that the 6 

is either rash or presumptuous. The town has in 
many respects changed its huinor in the oe 
have elapsed since -the distinguished © ibility 
which Messrs. Sands, Anderson, and Brys 
their coadjutors, edified and enlivened it in their Ma- 
gazine, was thrown away upon a frigid public. We 
may err, but we do think that latterly there has Been 
a New-York foeling—a sort of esprit dw corps grow. 
ing up among us, like that whic! gives the Philadel. 
phian and Bostonian a pride and active interest in 
everything which concerns the city ih which’ he 
lives. We have not, as yet, to be sure, any ‘water. 
works, or granite market, to be a constant source of 
self-gratulation to us; but we watch with municipal 
complaceney the various architectural improvements 
uf the city. We begin to be sensitive about the 
swinish acavengers which make our streets & by- 
word elvewhere ;—and even nurse up's few names 
to give as those of our own great men, when these 
other more zealous oppidans would overwhelm: us 
with a long catalogue of theirs. We have, in short, a 
nascent pride of citizenship as New Yorkers, w 
distinct from a narrow cockney spirit, and whic 
duly fostered and properly trained may, when at 
maturity, produce wholesome fruits. ‘To this senti- 
ment, *-The Knickerbocker” must owe much of 
patronage ; and tu“ The Knickerbocker,” thig m 
ment muy be much indebted for a proper-direction, 
and early and beneficial results. But there is ano- 
ther elaim whieh a work of this kind 6 


re will have upon public patronage. — 
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therefore, by enabling the publisher to command 
first rate ability, at once establish a work which is 
much needed, and might thon readily be made both 


an ornament and a credit to New York. 


prize can only spread their canvass according to the 


“breeze of favor that may rise to fill it: and for one of 
them, we think we may undertake to answer, that if 


after & few voyagos the freight bacome too valuable 
_to be entrusted to his unskilfulness, be will peer 
surrender the helm to ‘abler hands. 





‘Adam Waldie, of ov pea has commenced |. 


the publication of a new periodical, to be “ entitled 
pa Select Circulati , containing as mach 
volumes, for Five ‘Del ts.” The object of the 

‘is, to print in the form of a newspaper, on 

a eared ‘sheet, select novels, memoirs, tales, travels, 
sketches, , &e. each sheet to fill 16 pagea 


of closely printed matter in triple columns.’ Sheets); 


af this description, he says, can be sent by mail for 
“21.2 cents a number, which he thinks will bring the 


work to subseribers at a very low rate.—[Daily Adv.} 


‘New Tracepy.—The. Philadelphia papers speak 
jnwarm terms of the tragedy of “ Oralooss,” wtit- 
ten by Dr. Bird, the author of the Gladiator, andj 
produced by Mr. Forrest at the Arch street Theatre. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Wo find the following information i in the London 
Morning Chronicle : 

“ According to advices from Naples of the 10th 
instant, some active negotiations had been carried 
on between the American Government and that ‘of 
“the two Sicilies, on the subject of indemnities for 
losses eiiffered by the Americans in the reign of Mu- 
rat. 
the payment req 





nired. The American frigates Bran- 


lywine and Constellation were at Naples waiting 


r despatches to be forwarded to Washingten.” 
"By the Henri 1V. from Havre, we have our Paris 
files to the 1lth ult. The pelitical news has been 


anticipated by arrivals from England. 
Mr. Rives, our minister in Franco, was to embark 





in the Sully on the Ist of October. He has done his 
country good ‘service abroad, and will be cordially 


"welcomed home again. 

‘From Liverpool we have papers of Saterday, 15th 
ult., and London papers of the same date, by packet 
ship New York. “According to a mercantile circular 





ofthe 15th September, the reduction in the stock of 


Cotton was equal to 50,000 bales, as compared with 
the same. period of the preceding year, though the 
importation for the year from.the United States was 


already 550,000 bags. Considerable specalation was 


in snaneonnente indulged, and higher prices antici. 


ee New. yee Dus Act.—The following is a list 





to be shipped as stores, from the bonded 
wee Sree of duty, under the act of parliament 
last session, Viz :-— 
game ¥ 2.02. or coffee 1 1.2 oz. cocoa 1 oz, per day| - 
very person on board. 
one pint oA day for the master, each mate, 
and och 7 Soomd area 
y, Geneva, Rum (British 


In the 
meantime, they who have launched on this enter- 


The Sicilian Government, it-is said, refuses 


foreign goods allowed by the commissioners of 


SUMMARY. 
"The: Westchester Herald of the 16th inst...says :— 





‘| We are highly gratified to learn, by a letter receiv. 
ed in this village, from the Secretary of War, that 
our distinguished fellow citizen, the Hon. William 
Jay, of Bedford, has been appointed by the President 
of the United States, one of the Commissioners “ to 
adjust all unsettled matters with the Western Indi- 


ans.” To this Commission, we understand, is en- 


especiel purpose of adjusting the long agitated Che. 


Fort Gibson, in the Territory of Arkansas.” 
[From the Rock Spring (Illinois) Baptist.} 


caped the ravages of war. His Hawk. rhip was fol- 


about 50 


riosity to see him, from the hours of nine to twelve. 


years. 

We are knowing to some curious and highly ro. 
mantic incidénts in the life of this cunniog and des. 
highly wrought character. He had fixed his affec. 


as droves of valuable Indian ponies and other plun. 


reserved a lock of hair. 


wrought novel. 


with Black Hawk for the theme ? 


great‘west window of Trinity Church. 


Roman couch, and in the act of falling backward, 
which is shown surrounded by a hat in the back- 


ness. “The situation and light are as fine as an art. 
ist could desire ; and we understand that some alter 
ations will be made in the arrangement of. the pul- 


whole congregation.—[ Evening Post } 
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trusted the important object of investigating and ro- 
porting upon the proposition of Government for 
establishing the Indians upon a tract of country pro- 
vided for them west of the Missiasippi—and for the 


rokee Question, .The gentlemen composing this 
Commissien are requested to repair immediately to 


Buackx Hawx.—This distinguished fellow whe has 
kept our frontiers in a constant state of alarm, and 
caused the massacre of many families and a great de- 
straction of property, is wow a prisoner in irons at 
Jefierson Barracks, below St. Louis. The prophet, 
two of Mr. Hawk’s sens, and nine other bravos are 

in company,—kept as hostages for the good beha- 
viour of the remnant of their band, which have es- 


lowed and surprized by a party of Winnebagoes, who 
appear to have pursued the Swiss policy—fighting 
where gd can get the best pay—and captured with 

ollowers, the fragments of his army He 
is said to be accessible to visiters, who may have cu- 


His age, by those who have loag known him, is said 
-|to be about 48, though from the “toils of War,” and 
his present dejected and humiliated state, he is repre- 
sented to have the appearance of a man of 60 or 70 


perate “* Brave,” one of which is a love affair, of a 


tions some years since on a highly respectable white 
lady, to whose friends he made repeated, and what 
he no doubt thought to be, honorable proposals, such 


der, which of course were noi accepted as terms of| 
negotiation,—muchto the mortification of the gal- 
lant Mr. Hawk. One of his sons was the young In- 
dian that fell in love with and captured the Misses 
Halls, after inhumanly murdering their family, and 
These and other incidents 
would furnish ample materials in’the hands of a 
Cooper, a Flint, a Brown, or a Hall, for a high 
Why. would not Judge Hall, who 
riots in ‘* legends,” give the world two neat volumes, 


x We are pleased to learn that Mr. Hughes’ (the 
sculptor). Monument of the late Bishop Hobart is 
completed, and will be immediately put up in the 
place appropriated for it, in the ehancel, under the 
The figure 
of the Bishop is representoted as supported on a 


(while a figure representing Faith upholds him with 
one arm, and with the other points to the cross, 


ground. The group isin alto relievo, and tl.c head 
of the Bishop is considered a most excellent like- 


pit and chancel to render the group visible to the 


NeEw-Or.eans, Sept. 29.—Tho subscription books 
to the, Unien Bank were closed on Tuesday last, 
ription, it is stated, amounting to 
for the county, A considerable amount 
Aer the bonds, we. understand, have been sold at a 


a 
~ Cuonena in € ) new pig po 
ting fatally, were reported on the 10th inst. at. Cin- 
oinnati. The Zanesville Republican of 13th inst. 
says—* It pec i web duty to announce that 
this peatileace Shs'sneahed oarwians: Several deaths 
have occurred at Cleavoland, and the line of 
the Cenal, as far south, it is stated, as Oa 
Fi: +.—A distressing fire broke out on the in- 
stant, at Bath, Me. page large three ba 
belonging to Mr. Charles Clapp, which, bah 
joining store, was entirely consunied. The wpe 
stories of the building were occupied by four 
Hies, who had only time to escape, leaving their all 
behind. Mr. Joe Whitney, age 60 ware ane un- 
able to escape, was burned to death. amount 
of property, consisting of goods and tatie was ‘San l- 


so destroyed. . 
T 


Accident.—-The third floor of a store on 
wharf, in Baltimore, oceupied by Mr, 
gave way on Tuesday afternoon, and t: its 
contents, consisting of large quantities of grain, to 
the floor below. The front wall was carried away, 
but fortunately. no person was injured. 

Robbery.—The office of M. Le Ray de Chaumont, 
at Le Rayaville, Jefferson county, was broken into 
on Tuesday night Jast; and rebbed of bills and silver 
to the amount of $1100. 

Wheeling Bank Robbery.—The Hagerstown Press 
of Wednesday contains a report, that * Mil, dp rare 
were detected in the following manne: 
ier and others belonging to: the Bank, in Guaies 
‘or some traces to discover the depredaters, disco- 
vered a stump of candle, around which was wrapped 
a small piece of paper, having on it the name of a 
merchant of Wheeling, to whom they immediately 
went and inquired whether he had sold any candles 
on the night the Bank was robbed, and to whom he 
had sold then? The merchant told them that he 
had sold candles to a negto boy belonging to a cer- 
tain tavern in the town; whither they p’ 
and, on inquiry, learned that the candles had been 
bought for some gentlemen who were then up stairs. 
They went up stairs and found the gentlemen busily 
engaged in dividing the spoils.” 

[From the Troy Sentinel.] 

Fara Accrpents—On ‘Thursday evening, the 
11th instant, two men were drowned ‘in the river 
opposite this city ; John Jacobs, a sailor on board 
the sloop Ganges, Captain Wheeler, and a native 
of Hoiland, recently arrived in this country from 
England, and Daniel Van Natter, of this city. Wé 
usderstand the deceased, with others, were in a 
small boat belonging to. the Ganges, which the - 
present freshet in the river swept with such vio- 
lence against a canal boat which it casually en- 
countered, that the unfortunate individuals above 
named were precipitated into the water, and before 
they could be rescued, the current swept them under 
the bottom of the large boat. 

On Friday, Mr. Daniel Ware who, as we learn, 
had recently removed from Poultney, Vermont, and 
was returning thither on business, took passage for 
the north in t'te canal.boat Fair Trader. Whenthe © 
boat was about starting, Mr. Ware took a setting- 
pole to aid in sheving her from the dock ; and in 
efforts for this purpose, the pole slipped from the 
dock, Mr. Ware host his balance, fell into the river, 
and sunk before assistance vould reach ‘him: 

Remarkable Death—The Boston Galaxy of Sa. 
turday Contalns the statement subjoined, with an- 
averment of the editor that the deceased was per- 
sonally known to him—had always been a man of 
temperate hebits, and at the timo the accident hap- 
pened, was in perfect health. 

‘As Mr. Artemas Homminway, of Pepperell, Mass. 
on Friday ee ge , October Sth, was dipping seme 
new cider out of the vat, he was stung by a yellow 
wasp on the middle joint ‘of the 2d finger of his right 
hand. He cried owt immediately that he was in 
pain, and a person who was near camé up an oY. 
tracted the sting from the wound. His anguish in- 
creased se much, however, that he was obliged ) be 
led to his house, at a distance of not more than ten 





ne rpm pint for each person on board. me premium of six and a half percent. which, it 18 said,| pods ‘from s where the accident 
proportion of one © halt of the whole quanti.| yields an immense profit to the Bank, and leaves but) 44 soon as} Ave home he threw crab on his 
i pie shine shipped, i irits to be shi shipped in |little doubt, if its credit is well managed, of tho ba- bed, unable to support himself, appearing to have 
» (viz. brandy and|!ance obtaining a much greater premium. no local pain, but complained of a universal distress, 
. geneva ee eliees: od red. 7 20 gallons.) Pick-Pocket.—On the person of one of thegpick-|as he expressed it. There was neither sickness at 
- Raw. — molasses (together or separate,)| pockets, named Thomas Smith, arrested by Blayney|the stomach nor epasms of any kind. He complained 
ef for each’ p on board, Friday night at the Chesnut street Theatre, was) of.an uneasiness in the bowels fora fow moments, 
. ‘Diiee Brow s, 2 ibs, per woek for each porson on|found the pocket book of Mr. Richie, a merchant of|and soon after, his @ountenance became li on 
‘Board, @ ditto. this city, who had missed it in the saloon a few min-|he sunk into a state of ineensibility, and expired in 
oe Foreign salt | protisions; the allowance. of which|utes previous, containing 125 dollars in cash, and|less than twenty minutes froin the 
has excited great Paftention, appear to be suspended |upon a hearing bsfore the Recorder, he was commit-|stung. A physician was instant] ae » ies. ar- 
for the shy aaah ved ’s death, when 
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dia, and reiarned on Friday, having been robbed by 


A. M. was boarded by the crew 


of about 150 tons, painted black, with a narrow|26 it is at present. 


white streak, a large head, with a horn of plenty 
ite, large main.top-mast but no yards or 
sails upon it, mast raked very wuch, mainsail -very 
square at the head; sails made with split cloth, and 
wew: had two long brass twelve pounders, and a 
on a pivot amidships, and about seventy 
‘ ared to be chiefly Spaniards and mu- 


AH 


came on board instantly demanded 
pe drew their rm and threatened us 
t death if it was not instantly produced. 
had got it all upon deck, hailed the schr. 
y got out their launch and came and took it 
the schooner, viz., ten boxes containing 
lars; then retarned to the brig again, 
the crew into the forecastle, ransacked the 
overhauling all the chests, trunks,’ &c., and 
y pockets, taking my watch and three doub 
hich I had previously put there for safety : 
the mate of his watch and two hundred dol 
ra specie, still insisting that there was more money 


PERT REEES ESE 
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eing answered in the negative, they beat me se- 
verely over the back, said that they knew there was 
more, that should search for it, and if they found 
any they would cut all our throats. They continued) 
searching about ia every part of the vesse! for some 
time longer, bn: not finding any more specie, they 
took two coils of rigging, a side of leather and some 
other articles, and went on board the schooner, pro- 
bably to consult what to do with us—for in eight or 
ten, minutes they came back, apparently in great 
haste, shut us all below, fastened up the companion- 
way, fore-scuttle, and after hatch-way, stove our 

paseés to pieces in the binnacle, cut away tiller. 
ropes, halliards, braces, and most of our running 
rigging, cut our sails badly, took a tub of tarred rope 
yarn and what combustibles they could find about 
deck, put them in the camb house, and set them 
on fire; then left us, taking with them our boat and 
colors. 

When they got along side of the schooner they 
scuttled our boat, took in their own, and made sail, 
s eering to the Exstward. As soon as they loft us 
we got up out of the cabin scuttle, which they had 
beet nt to secure, and extinguished the fire, which 
in a few minutes more would have reached the main 
saitand set our masts on fire. Soon after we sawa 
ship to the leeward, steering to the S. E., the schoo- 
ner being in pursuit, but did not overtake her whilst 
she was in sight of us. 

fa the Supreme Court yesterday, before Chief 
Justice Jones, an action was tried of the Mayor 
&e..of New York, plaintiff, ve. Joseph Jackson, a 
pawnbroker, to recover the penalty of $100, for] 
taking more than the legal rate of interest. It ap- 

‘in evidence that a negro woman pawned two 
articles, one a breast pin, for 25 cents, and a bed 
spread for 37 1-2 cents; and that when they were 
redeemed, the defendant charged $1.25, (the rate 
of interest allowed by law being 25 cents per annum 
for sums under $25.) She objected to the charge 
but he insisted on that eum, and it was paid. The 
articles remained in pledge less than a year. The 
son of the defendant, John Jackson, swore that on- 
ly 75 cents were received on the redemption of the 
articles ; but it appears that the Jury believed the 

woman's testimony, and they have a verdict 
‘ iaen for the amount of the penalty,— 

‘The Coroner was called yesterday to view the body 

of an unknown man found in the river near Har- 

Bridge. He hed ona blue cloth cvat, vest and 

ne; white shirt and Wellington boots.— 

man was ecen on Saturday last strolling about 

the village, apparently in a deranged state of mind, 

It arrears, from papers found upon his person. 

that his name is Joseph Smith. The body may be 
seen at Bellevue. 4 

New Oateans, October 1.—During the night of 

to Sunday, we. experienced a sudden 

in the weather, and since day morn. 

eet dry and cold north winter, which 

dried up the paved streets and driven 
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a few. 

Salem Commercial is probable that it will be of great benefit to 
ide { vi Ao. inal beth ot te eit. he soon go 
Report of Interments during the last week 


p the bumidity which was felt in the interior of] 
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Afflicting —Sunday afternoon, between five and 
six o’clock, as Miss Margaretta Potter, daughter of 
the late William W. Potter, was returning with 
another young lady, from the church of the Rev. 
Mr. Chambers, she was seized with a sensation of 
faintness, and remarked to her friend, that she fel: 
extremely ill. The young lady addressed, turned 
towards her companion, and found herin tears. .She 
became momentarily worse ; and on reaching the 
corner of Chesnut and Tenth streets, was assisted 
into a drag store, hard by. Here a physician of the 
neighborhood was sent for, who ordered her to be 
taken instantly home, as her house was nigh at 
hand. She was-placed in the physician’s carriage, 
in a state of complete exhaustion, but able to com- 
prehend objects in the street. In passing along. 
she observed her mother who bad been sent for, hur- 
rying to the shop whence she had just been remov- 
ed. She called to Mre Potter, in a feeble voice,— 
and this recognition was the last of her life. She 
was conveyed home, and bem %. the repetition of her 
mother’s name, she never spoke again. In ten min- 
ates, she was a lifeless podbean 7% Gaz.] 


An Adventure at Hampton Beach.—We under- 
stand that a backwoodsman with two of his sweet. 
hetirts lately made a visit te the beautiful and exten. 
sive beach in Hampton, New Hampshire, and per- 
formed a feat there, whieh astonished even the old 
fishermen in the neighborhood. While sauntering 
about the promontory, known by the name of 
“Great Boar’a Head,” jone-of his fair companions dis. 
eovered at some little distance from the shore, 2 
considerable splashing in the water. to which she 
immediately directed the atténtion of her protecter, 
The man of the hills had heard of monsters of the 
great deep, and sea serpents, but nothing daunted, 
he rushed forward, and asthe water was not to deep 
for him: to lose his foothold, he soon found himself 
engeged with an animal of considerable size, which 
it appeared, had come so near the shore during 
fleod-tide, that it was unable to put to sea when the 
ebb took place. He finaly closed in with the enemy, 
and seizing him by the tail succeeded in dragging 
him to the shore, when:! lo, and behold ! it was pro. 
nouunced by some fisherman who had come up in 
the meantime, to be a young shark, about one-fourth 
grown, and weighing about 60 pounds. - Gentle 
reader, this is no “fish story,” its truth can be 
established by good testimony. Whatsay you to it, 
intrepid whalemen of Nantucket.—([Beston Atlas.] 


[From the Mercantile Advertiser] : 

The most exciting topic of conversation new is 
the elections: we are asked almost every hour in the 
day when the election in this-and tliat state is held. 
The following list we believe will be found correct. 
We recommend our question-asking friends te cut it 
out of the paper and put it in their pocket-books— 
then it will be of easy reference at any moment. 

Cheice of Electors.—The date and mode of choice 
of Electors of President and Vice President, as at 
present regulated by the Legislatures of the several 
States, together with the number of Electors to be 
chosen by each State, are shown in the following 
table : . 


which many children, several slaves, and a number}we hesitate not tosay, that, in our 
ere prs ee 
On the 30th » in lat. 33 N. 34 1.2, at! to say, that for many. , at the same sea- 
1.2 es = teal + Speyer i of the year, we have not seen the city as sick!y 










ys, it! ¢ 


after victim fell under its ravages! What. wastobe» 


done? The General might have retired to sone 
healthy clime where he would have been freed from 
this pestilenee. But, no; whilst his officers and» 
men were falling around him, humanity prempted 
him to remain and succor a distressed army... _ 
During our stay at Rock Island, the a 
menced its work of death ; and seeing the 
almost every day, we had frequent opportunities of 
wi ing his untiring ce in, and eon- 
stant personal attention to, all the appertain. — 
ing to his official station, the callsef humanity and ‘ 
the best interests of the country. oN vee 
On the arrival of the com from ago - 
(among whom the cholera had been severe), they 
were stationed on an island on Rock River, several 
miles from the Fort, and all communicatien pre ” 
ed by special order. Some of his Aids, on th 
way to Rock Island, havitg violated this’ orde 
(without knowing it was given), were emer 
ordered back to Rock River, wisilst the General wa 
left alone to perform all their duties.— 
When a soldier was attacked with cholera, he was 
first to. render assistance, by the application of fric- 
tion to the extremities, in order to attract the 
from the large internal vessels, to the surface of 


Pi 


some bread, and on the next day we beheld one of 
\nis bakers consigned te the tomb! And if we fel- 
low him on, we next find hia instructing those én. 
ployed in the culinary art, so cautious is he about” 
jeverything that his men eat and drink. And 
order to ensure temperance among the soldiers, lie © 
issued an order, requiring every man found drasik, 
to dig a grave! sheet Bg 


On one occasion he observed, that his own honor, 
the duty he owed his country and his fellow-man, 
required his personai attention at his post, and also 
the severity of his orders; and if, in atte to 
his duties, he should be so unfortunate ag to Jose his 
life, the Army could get along as well witheut him; 
but he could not get along withoutan Army. Thus, 
with Roman firmnéss, and a disinterested devotion 
of life to his country, has he remained at his. pos 
of duty. Such conduct deserves the highest praise ; 
and we feel confident that it will be awarded by 


grateful and virtuous community. : 


Singular Anecdote of a Serpent.—The beautiful 
Anaconda now exhibiting at Peale’s Museum, is per- 
haps the most gentle of its tribe ; and nightly excites. . 
great interest by the attachment it evinces to ite. 
master, which can only be exceeded by its deep a 
efunmerited wrongs—of this Jatter he -has 0 


tention, bat still perfect) 
the 





No. of Votes. When held. How elected, 

Maine, 10 Nov. 6 Gen. Ticke:. 
New Hampshire, q 5 do. 
Massachusetts, 14 _ 56 do. 
Rhode Istand, 4 a1 do. 
_-Connecticut, 8 3 do.* 
Vermont, 7 13 do. 

New York, 42 6,6, 7 da. 
New Jersey, 8 5,6 do. 
Penneylyania; 30 2 do. 
Delaware, 3 Legislature 
Maryland, 10 12 District. 
Virginia, . * 23 5, 6,7 Gen. Ticket. 
North Carolina, 15 1b da, 
South Carolina, Il d Legislature. 
Georgia, : il 5 Gen. Ticket: 
Kentucky, 15 6 do. 
Tennessee, 15 15, 16 do. 
Obie, 2 2 do. 
Indiana, 9 >. do. 

~ Mississippi, 4 do. 
Iltinois, 5. 5 do. 
Louisiana, 5 6,7 do. 
Missouri, a 6 do. 
Alabama, 7 12 do, 
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In his orders he was obliged to be severe, and in _ 
their enforcement he was equally rigid. His whole. 
soul seemed to be devoted to the benefit of his army. © 


proceeded to the other end of the room. — 


body. At the bake-house we. found him one day _ 
giving instructions how to make the most whiole-” 


$ 


given a most striking proof. The other eve a 


pent became so agitated as to excite its | "gat. 
harmless, 








; 








presage caida it a inditlibg paper, |t 
are among those especially entitled to notice :— 


‘Tron Castings, from Albany, superb, equal to any 


Dail Blankets, of the most approved fa-| 
Cloths aad Cassimores, of the Baltimore factory, 


various colorse—supe 
‘The striped * ose from Lowell, are among 
pe ta ( egpee wooten manufactures we ‘have 


“‘poonele sade at Narwichscanpes sinitions,; 
a and Cotton Duck from Paterson—super ex. 


“Taps Carpetings, Oil Cloths, &c—super excel- 


a musical instrament, called a Seraphino,— 
well | of examination. . 
Piano Fortes, a grand display. 
Siver Ware, of splendid on A 
Earthen Ware, and Stone-Flint Ware— 


“Teen Varnish, on tables—very pretty speci- 


Laiome display of Chemicals and Perfumery. 
Stained Glass, splendid—art revived in great rag 


5 tools,, of: sposuipel workmanship. 
ia.machine, a curious inyention. | 
weer raised os 


rt Parmentier, on tfie Italian 
MNT nO & most beautiiul opesinen, superior 
rever exhibited. 
and various articlee of cast iron. 
of furs, reeently brought to great per- 


fection. 
oe and Beal skins exhibited, equal to the best 
goepronting ‘upwards of 200 tons, by one 


to 


mill in. Lewis county—equal to the bes: Russian. 
arness, with mountings of every de- 
‘ |. machines, to show great improvements 
made in cotton spinning, 


win of Painting, resembling different 


perfect than ever we 


nd’ 


re natural an 
have | fore seen. 
>. tables of exquisite workmanship. 


Vari 


specimens of metal Buttons, and other 
manufactured from various metals. 
A beautiful Tewiple of shell. work, and various 
other fancy goods, which our limits will not permit 
us at this time to notice. 


Anniverearies.—The evening of the day on which 
our attual Convention assembles, is set apart for 
subinitting to the several Societies connected with 
the Church in this Diocese, the Reports of the pro- 
ceedings 6f their respective Boards of Management. 
On Thursday evening of the present week, the se- 
veral anniversaries of the Tract Society, Auxiliary 
Bible and Priyer-Bock Society, Education and Mis 

Society af the Diocese, and of the Protes- 
tart 1 Press, were accordingly celebrated ; 
the services were well attended, ‘and we trust the 
reports and addresses made, have excited a happy 
interest in’ the minds of those who were present. 
The Report of the Education and Missionary So- 
ciety was read by the og ie ae pe etree the 

\ Authon,—that of the Auziliary Bible and 

Prayer-Book Society, by Mr. Van Wa 
enen,+-the Report of the Press, by the Rev. W. fh. 
eer the S gs Society's Report, by 


Van I 
opened and closed the 
\ evening year gi sda hymn, 
Seeding sung ‘bolero the concluding devo. 
‘nar pap se were dolivered in behalf of these 
by the Rey. Samuel R. Johnson, 





the ro . Clark, hry) Rev, Lewis P. Bayard, 
Tales ac. rl, Non rk ie 
on lation nt the Ves. 
~ in that’ 
age we of the ‘or, and commenced 
of hie daties in the parish on the Ist 
ar isee.--fCharctiens: ‘ 
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and; |Arts wad conferred on William A. Irving, Alexan. 
pre- der S. Gann, and Abraham. Mills, of this city. 
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of September, the honorary degree of Master o 


| ‘The honorary degree of. Doctor of Medicine was 
ferred on Doctors Alexander Robertson, and Ed. 
gar-F. Peck, also of thie city ; and the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, was conferred on the Rev. Jacob 
ickles,’ of Kinderhook, N. Y., the Rev. Robert Wir 
ter, of Glasgow, (Scotland,) and the Rev. 8. 8, 
Schmucker, of Gettysburgh, Pennsylvania.—{Com 
munieated.] 

The Episcopal Convention of New Jersey as 

sembled on Thursday the 4th inst. at New Bruns 
wick. . The election of Bishop. for the Diocese of 
the State came before that body, and resulted in the 
choice of the Rev. George Washington Doane, of! 
Boston, Ms... The other prominent candidates were 
Rey. Dr.. Delancey of Philadelphia, Rev. Messrs. 
Ewes and Beasely of New Jersey, and Creighton of 
New York. 


Bisnor Fenwick.—On the 26th September, Bishop 
Fenwick, of the Catholic Charch of Cincinnati, died 
at Wooster, Ohio, He was a model of pious and 
unobtrusive Christian zeal and simplicity of manners. 

The dissolution of Mrs. Hughes, the estimable 
wife of the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States 
in Sweden, is mentioned in the London. papers, up- 
~ the authority of a letter from Stockholm, dated 

st 10th. She died of consumption on the 7th 
that mohth.—{ Nat. Gazette.] 

ushers understand that Mr. J. Rodgers, the architect 
who planned the Tremont House, in Boston, is new 
busily engaged in executing the drawings for the 
magnificent Hotel, which. Mr. Astor is about erect 
ing in this city. There are few New-Yorkers who 
have not had occasion to luxuriate in the far-famed 
Tremont House; and when we consider that Mr. 
Rodgers has had full time to discover all the incon- 
veniences which exist, even.in that building, we 
may confidently anticipate having a public hotel in 
thie city, which shiall exceed in beauty and conve- 
nience, any establishment of the kind in this coun- 
try, and be surpassed but by few on the other side 
of the Atlantic.—[N. Y. Advocate. } 


Exrenstve Bank Rossery.—An advertisement in 
the Baltimore Patriot states-that the office of the 
Nerth Western Bank of Virginia was entered on the 
night of the 2d-inst. and from $60,000 to $70,000 
in bank notes stolen; about twenty-five thousand 
in notes of the United States Bank, the remainder 
principally in notes of the Banks in the neighbor. 
hood of Wheeling. A reward of $5000 is offered 
for the apprehension of the robber and the recovery 
ofthe money. . 

Banx Rospery.—-Two men have been taken up at 
Wheeling, on suspicion of robbing the Bank at that 
place—and a letter*from Pittsburg mentions that 
one of the robbers ha? been taken. 

Govérnor Lumpkin, of Georgie, has announced 
by Proclamation, that the drawing of the Cherokee 
Jands and gold mines, by Lottery, will commence 
on the 22d of October. 


Fire.—About 4 o’clock yesterday morning the 
large six story stone Factory belonging to Benjamin 
3/Clapp, Eaq. situated in Fishkill, village of Frank- 
linville, Dutchess county, was discovered to be on 
fire and in Jess than 2 hours it was entirely consum- 
ed together with all the stock and machinery. The 
3 lower stories were occupied by M?. Clapp as a 
saw mill and Mr. J. C. Smith as a machine shop, 
the 3 upper stories by Levi Cook & Co. asa comb 
factory. Mr. Clapp’s loss is estimated at $8,000, 
insured $4,000. Mr. Smith’s $2000, no insurance, 
Levi Cook & Co. $10,000, insured $7,000. The 
firo is stipposed to have originated in the saw mill or 
machine sliop. By this fire upwards of 100 hands’ 
are throws: out of employment.—[Cour. and Enq.) 

Oorratizous.—The ship Eliza Plummer, which 
we noticed as being on shore at the Sandbores, was 
set fire to some days sir.ce andburnt. It is presum- 
ed that the person or persons by whom it was done, 
took this expeditious method of getting out the ba: 
Johnijlance of cargo in the hold and the copper on the 
. A reward has been offered for the disco. 
y oft he offenders by Oliver O'Hara, British Vice 
Consul, and should they be discovered we trust that 
the law: will do its office. We hope this for the 
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lost this season; Mr. Robert. fora the former pi-.. 
lot, having perished i few. months since in theenme: 
way.—{ Philadelphia Chronicle.] 
Natural Curiosity.—Isvic Simon, an Indian of 
the Maishpee tribe is becoming white. He is about’ 
sixty five yearsof ege, and weunderstand was’born 
of parents who had no miixture of white or ‘Aftican® 
blood.—He was as ¢lark colored as any of hie’ tribe” 
till about three yeart: ago, when several oo, 
of white appeared on his legsand arme. These 
since extendéd and now cover a large part of his’ 
body. The spots are of a pallid-white without any © 
unge of red. He enjoys good health; the change 
of his color wagnot attended with a. sensible disease: , 
—(Barnstable Jourtial.] 
An inquest was held on the Ist inst. by Gerrit | 
Lansing, ¥ sent on the body of Joseph P. Dodge, 
Verdict of the Jury that he came to his death by ac- 
cidental drowning in the lock at the State 
on the evening of ‘the first of October. He was a 
man of 25 or 30. years uf age, about 5 feet 6 or 7 
inches hi igh and light complection. He had inform. 
ed one ef the witnesses a few days since, that he had 
a father and sister living either ip the Town of Mid. 
diebury er Burlington Vt. the witness could not te- 
collect: which—hq had a brother living in the state 
of Ohio sonte 6 or 7 years sinc’, a merchant, and 
the witness understood Mr. Dodge te have said that 
his brother had returned to Vermont —{Albany 
Daily Advertisér.] 


Accident.—One of the hands on board the steam. 
boat Emerald, had his leg taken off by the stern line, 
as the boat was backing off, at the hour of sarting, 
from Race street wharf, to-day. He accidentally 
stepped into a coil of the line, as it lay upon the 
dock, with one end “fast to thie cat-head, and. the 
other to the waarf-post.—At this! moment the. en- 
gine was set in motion, and by surging the line taut, 
suddenly amputated the limb below the knee,— 
[Philadelphia Chronicle.] 

Melancholy Affair—We understand that: Mr. 
Bentley Coe, of Milton, Ulster county, inthe act. 
of firing a small caunon last Saturday, as the North 
America passed, was instantly killed by the burst. 
ing of the cannan.—[Poughkeepsie Journal.) 

Marching to the grave of a soldier, buried with 
the honors of war, the troops move to the solemn 
sounds of ‘ Roslin Castle’ or the * Death March. Re 
turning, they play ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ or ‘So went the 
merry man home to his grave. So in our cities. 
The Pestilenge cloud has passed over, and right on 
the track of the Death Cart, at Montreal, comes a 
grand Masquerade at the Theatre. In New-York, 
all is frolic and fun—on, the. Stage: and. in Phile« 
delphia, Mr. Hackett, at Arch-street, is dashing. as 
Col. Nimrod Wildfire ;—while at the Chesnut-street,. - 
Mr. Rice is exciting laughter as Jim Crow. Tears 
and smiles, Cholera or no Cholera, the world will: 
roll on much after the old fashion,—{ Village Record:] 

New-York Post-Ofice.—Iit is stated that the re 
ceipts ofthe Post.Office in this city for the end. 
ing September 30, 1832, amounted to $144,769 27. 
In the whole State, $312,018 93. 

The Boston Traveller says, a lad in Gill, Missy 
named Cannon, has made a printing-press and typer, 
and issued a, paper 2 1.2 inches ip length, and.2 
in breadth ! He has also published a book of 27 pages, 
called ‘A Treatise on a Dog,’ ornamented with a cut, — 
carved by himeelf. He advertises two lines fur a cent. 
There.is no other printing-office in the towns lige 

Ye tow Fever at New Onveans.— We 
observe by the New Orleans pape pers, that this dread- 
ful disease has again made its 0 ppearance in that. 
city. ‘The Argus says ‘* we are sorry that it mhiet * 
come’ our duty to state that our city within the a 
few days has become rs Ah ‘There ie no'lon. _ 
ger any doubt that the: Yellow Fever is 
in our city, to-# ¢o extent, and that ee 
Cinhvut ee ae have been attacked. 

We would consequen vise prudence of endect 
on ihe jumotahiols Binds petra gy ol 
friends should delay returning for some ee 
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sake of the community. Ifsuch offenders are per- 


the season is far advanced, we may reason re i 
that the sickness will not be of ine duratio 
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fisheries 
annexed letter from. the Secretary of War to cg ee Se mcncig 


Set. He has well merited ‘such a testimony 
apprebation:~- 
Sirs The i iBuioteremmnie' ‘Wan, Oct. 11, 1832. 

ea 


in view 
per | lity. toward the Indians. 

- Allow me to congratulate you upon this fortu- 
nate eset ont nn of your: arduous duties, 


ofan active campaign under ordinary circumstances. 
Very tespectfully, I have the honor te be, Your 
obedient servant, 
Major General-Winfield Scott; 
Commanding East Department, New York. 


List of officers attached to the U.S: ship St: Lou- 
ine wed we at Quarantine, to sail first fair wind: 
jwton, Esq., Commander. ~~ 
Taseublidee le " Crowle » Ist; Joel Abbot, 
lng = 5 Platt, 3d: Edw. C: atledge, 4th ; John 
Pope, Sth ; Geo. Izard, 6th; Lioyd B. Newel, 7th. 
Surgeon —Acgustus A. Adee. 
phere > ear C. Cooper. 
-Master—-H. M. Houston. 
‘Andie Surgeon—Lewis Wolfley. 
Passed Midshipman—Melancton mith, 
_ Schoo|master—W. Kinney. 
Midshipmen—L. P. Higbee, J.J. White, Chas. G. 
Ridgley, H. H. Riickion. B. F. Sands, A. . Case, 
J. . F. B: Renshaw, C. J. Bush, 5. Hall, T. 


Lewis Cass. 


M. Mix, M. Hunt, F. Oakes, J. Gantien, 9. N: Maf- 


fit, and W. E. Newton, 
Captain’s Clerk—J. J. Newton. 
Boatswain—John Ball. 
pase 8 ibe Gardner. 
EMiott Green. 
Sailma! r—_Willians Ryan. 
Purseria Steward—A. A. Patterson. 


Passengers—A. M. D. Jackson, Purser ; Ezra T. 


Doughty, and S. C. Rowan, Passed Midshipmen ; R. 
Deacon, C. H. Cotton, C- Robinson and E. Hatter, 
Midshipmen. 

Arrest of a su d Pirate.— A man, believed to 
have been one'of the crew of the sloop Ajaz, which 
was ‘robbed and sunk near Mobile sume months 
sinee, was arrested in this city on Friday, and is 
now in prison. The Ajax, it. will be recollected, 
was commanded by Captain@fishew, of this port, 
and when pirated, was on her from Mexico 


for Mobile, we believe. She had on board about 


20,000 dollars in specie, and one or two passengers, 
who, with the captain and the mate, it is believed, 
were murdered. Several persons have been arrest- 
ed in Florida and Louisiane, suspected of being con. 


eorned ip this act ; but, fer want of proof, some of 


them were discharged, and it is not unlikely may 
have found their way to this city. The man now 
in ‘was recognized at a sailors’ boarding- 
house in 
his being one of the crew of the Ajax; and it is 
through their information that the Police got pos. 
session of him.. Ia his possession was a watch, 
with a certificate, as cleaned for Capt, Tishew, and 
a 

. The prisoner is about 22 to 24 years old, 
named Charles Read. He has boarded some months 
at the house where he was taken, and it is said 
has unifotmly expressed a fear to be left alone in a 


received the reports of the Commis. 
sioners, t with the treaties of cession nego. 
pomare b+ varhgell Fox, and with the Winne- 


are very satisfactory, and Iam hap- 

Py ‘to i pn the interest of the Government, and 
the security of the frontier, have been carefully kept 
the Commissioners, and in a spirit of pro- 


and to P. 
ion of the whole course 


entire approbat: 
of yllir'drodeatings during a series of difficulties, 
“higher moral courage, than the operations 


ater-street, by two seamen who knew of 


known to have been the property of 


riots 


of the:sun, 
cP yemapet ceo 
ed.to middle water, and undergo great 
bodily fatigue; and who abstain from liqvor only 
when it is not to te hediee for love or money ;—yet not 
one of them has been attacked by the Cholera 
— Norfolk Herald.} 

The Salem Gazette furnishes the following ¢ ta 
ble of votes given for President and Vice President 
at the elections since Washington's retirement. 

1796. President— Adams 71, Jefferson 68. Vice 
President—T. Pinckney 58, A Barr 50. 
1800. President—Jetferson 73; Beary 64. Vice 





resident—-A Burr 73, T. Pi 

1804. President—Jefferson 162, C. C. Pinekne 
14. Vice President—G. Clinton 162, Rufus King 14. 
1808. President—Madison 152, C. C. Pinckney 


1812. President—Madison 127, De Witt Clinton 
89. Vice President—E. Gerry 128, Ingersoll 58. 

1816. Presideat—Monree 183, Rufus King 34.— 
Vice President—Tompkins 113, Opposition .scat-|—~ 
tering. 

1820. President—Monroe 218, no oppesition ex- 


President—Tompkins 212, opposition divided. 
1824. President—Andrew\ Jacksen 99, J. Q.\4, 
Adams 84, Wm. fi. Crawford 41, Henry Clay 37. 
1828. President—Andrew Jackson 178, J. Q. 
Adams, 83. Vice President—J. C. Calhoun 173, 
Richard Rush 83. 
ST LR LS 


POETRY. 


[For the New-York American.] 
LOVE. 
AE que sagittifera promsit duo tela pharetra 
Diversorum operum : fugat hoc, facit illud amorem. 
Quod facit, auratum est, et cuspide fulget acura : 
Quod fugat, obtusum est, et habet sup arundine plumbuin. 


~~ Cupid of old 
‘ad two arrows Bs said ; 
One pointed with gold 

The other with lead : 


The bright arrow?s wound 
Kindled Jove in the heart, 

Bur the other’s was found 
Hate alone to impart. 





* 


Tis said by some swaing 

Who havetried the-boy’s skill, 
That his quiver contains 

The samme arfrows still ; 


That the wngiided dart 

Only makes woman cold ; 
But love thrills hér heart 

From pn arrow of gold.—W. 





LFrom & Montreal paper.} 

The following unpublished Boat Glee, or Rowers’ Song, has 
lately, and somewhat accidentally, fallenin our-way. Itia from 
the pen of our old and esteemed poetical correspondent and 
friend, J. H. Willis, uf Quebec, and has been, we understand, 
most spiritedly aod b:auufully set to music by S. Codman, aq. 
of the latter city, a g :atleman whose known and acknowledged 
high professional ability is beyond any eulogium of ours. It. was 
jointly produced by tLe above gentlemen tor one of the many 
Boat Clubs in existence during the previous summer, when Re- 
yattas and aquatics of all kinds were so much * tne go’ with the 

‘fancy’ of the.Cana dian Capitol :-— 


. Hark! comrades, hark !—the evening-gun, 
a away ste: tdily—all pull cheerily) 
coms from the land at set of sun; 
(Pull away readily—all pull merrily, ) 
Bend to your oars, for the night- Sean will soon 
Ripple the wave tothe silvery moon ; 
Happy we be, 
Fearless and frée, 
Pulling away o’er the moonlit sea. 


Pull away, boys, with main and might, 
(All pull readily—pull, mates, cheerily,) 
Looks that we love are here to-night, 
(Pull, brethers, steadily—all pull merrily, ) 


zoom. He has thus far declined to give any satis-| _ Our boat, hke a sea-bird, skimsswiltly along, 
pepe Ps of himselfto the Police, and says| 7°‘bedipol Beary wee, chimeot curseng:: 
he the articles found upon him at Savan. Merry and free, 
neh.—({ Me sntile Adv.) Pulling away ‘Yer the dark blue sea. 
Extract @ letter dated ‘* Macon, 3d October, 1832.| Ladies at best hold laniiemen cheap, 

—Mr. Thomas M. Ellis, proprietor of es Throng Beret oh maha 


ve a was shot in the street yesterday 
died in about five hours after. 
, we. understand, in 

cae in potaning:s to show:the books 


The 


«) 
A Réwarkable fact—There are 200 men, white 
and eglored, who have been emploped at the -differ. 


ce of 


5 
(Pull boys steadily—pull away-cheerily, ) 
And beautiful eves, let them sa’ eae: they will— 
Beam ever brightest on blue jackets stil stil 
Happy are we, 


Jovial 
, i ge away o’er the heavy sea. 


réadily 
reril dra 


‘And fearless and a 
Polling our boat over the moonlit sea. 
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RAILROAD IRON. 





33" The subscribers having executed large orders fo 
Cana! Commissioners ot Penosylvania, ae well as for 
Incorporated, have made such 
to import it on the Jowestterma. 
pig 9 % Rails, both ith 4 van ag ft 
lates, * int ak a 
; ve G. RAL . 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1832, 
*,* They have on hand Raji 
500 do. 2 by 4 inch—S do aitoy finch 
each. with 22 countersunk holes, and ba rt anne 
and Naiis, shortly ex: 
This Iron will 
ment. 
PATENT, RAIL-ROAD, SHIP AND BOAT ACTORY ! 
iF THE TROY IRON & NAIL FA ; 
Spikes & Nails, from:3 to'10 inches, manufacwured: by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five: years sutce 


fng'and, mire one ofthe Farioera no a wl cable De 
will be Sxhahed 
Tron Bare, viz: 95 tons, 
of t inch by } inch—200 do. 14 ‘yf eh 85 do. 14 oy | 41D feoe 
lengths of 

of 45 degrees ; 300 tons, of 2} by $ inch; with 

be sald duty free, to State bode ‘ 
incorporated aged Comppaaden, endian d drawback rar 
keep constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought — 

nited States 


well as England, where'the subscriber obtained a Patenty) are, 
found snperior to any ever offered in market. 

RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES MAY BE SUPPLIED WITH 
SPIKES having countersink heads suitable to the holes in.the ' 
ee to ony ere St short notice. Almost all the: «. 

8 oan in the United States are , reprere 
with Spikes steht be the above named factory—for which 1 wa 
pose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion not an- 
double any common spikes le by the REO 

All orders directed to the Agen tS , will be 
punctually attended to. HENR DEN, “Agent. 

Troy, N. ¥., July, 1831. 

ZF Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by . & J. 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal- Iron Nese in Alban 
end Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New-York; A.M. 

Phitadetphia; ; T. Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand & © 
— Boston, ; 
P.S, Rail-road Companies wouiu uv well to forward their ot 


dove ae sont as prectien’, as. ote ouhacriber ja ueevs of ‘in. 

tending the manufact rete Ssh so as pace . 

quam demand for his . , 
J23 lam tf H. BUROER. 





FALL ARRANGEMENT. owt 
THE PATERSON AND HUDSON yon betes RAILBOKD : 


‘ |continues in operation. from Paterson to 


is within ten miles of the Ferries at Hoboken pie cy oy ‘ 
and until further notice, a passenaer Car will depart eh 
page pr reen, (Sundays excepted) at the ei 
i a 


“FROM C PATERSON. FROM AQUACK ANONK. 
orclock, A.M. Athalf 
* weties 10 do 
12 do 
8 do PM. 
halfpast4 do do 





advertise for the 


- ae 
2 ERS SRE ON ERR ar 














——— 


7). BassmNeR @nRs— eT 


for Liver- 


of do Lieut. Gen. 

“ cage ane pecvaiy, af Hh Mekim, 

vty wand § Padma] wel 
Captain Hasty, of 


~ Per ship a Ken fens tons ore ca Grant Gil. 
read pe Uillet, Exiward C D Gillet, Harriet & oi 
aa Mary Hiegins 


and daughter, O 
War SB bench n, W Stenton, J andy, 
prone toa t ‘Wilson Meriinen sorta 


a of New-York; J. A. Tardy, 
; A. Gueuer and lad eae, em; 
Vien am of Paris ; Lewis 


Lela Cc 
tree 2 of Havre ; Charles Va Sgplonne, of of Byraria.; ; Ker 
154 in the steerage. pagers. ae ina 


























i Havre—James Wright and jaay, . 










ee one z 









oper sae eC 
mpm a Nesrcrtsenpt Sui tle 


pein ty saiel bemor se e.% . 
”| satay a wb mt nb raxrsretrest ci a 
apace == = 


forthe wna ar 


is 
a ‘ys ei PEA 


Coal es Sehuythiit.—_Descondediast ‘acne 
; a0 pat root” ese Sat 140s ) A 
4,221 . 148,148 : 














SALES AT J Ah de at yl OF REAL re 
House and Ln No. 86 Centre street, 24 feet by 94, $3.20. 














listed. for three years or coring. the war, and sone 
theese years, ~ Lewis Larron. 






—— A , . 
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CAL TABLES.‘ ; ’ 
















Se etwe See ete ec oR ee ee 


poe MARRIAGES. pi: 


out the United States will-eonfer| —— Sais AE EROROLOGI 

fra iring the sbve& fw iabrione nth ts aes é —E e 
P*Bept Sh, 1832 % LGAs Cea ae Te le eee an 3 
o a 








7 
nie Bakery Me, Joh Spas , Jr.to Mies Mary L. anderaon,| SSSSASSSBASLSSBssssvssee SAALARSS 





, by the Rev. Dr. ’Wainiwright, Richard Riay;| MM MM > FOR be oe bt 6 Be 0 Oe Oe 
See, Rebecca Lloyd, daughter of James Boxgs, f 


unday evening, Oct. 14:h, by the Rev. Mr. asaaaannceinne euee San 3 
~~ ~ a 
Anderson, M. D. all of this city. [POR HOCH HO POC B50 DOMED D0 DU paPO Eis ca 14 Nenagh er pe | 
perms sich, to Mise liza W. caug tev of the I re Cape ; ; 
phates neg “: mete SBAASOSSSASSAASASSTAVSASwASSSSSSVLAVSLABVIVSAoVAsLSSs } 
a} 


Pe eee ee 2 ee 2 





Last October 16, by the Rey. Dr. McKiroy, David| ~ -SSBBSYSSSSsssseResrevyse revere 
Ogden, Ann, daughter of 





“Mm DL mds “th DL 



































fan, on the 13th Oct. Dr, Henry Sesuzeseseee 


= 
°o 
Andrew Foner, Esq. BSeeegenecesesgacgnasesesaeeseeracanseeeesss: =eeneces|?|F a 
oan ens anal de Park. Veo: Mr. Johns 29  cigacicgs aaa da Ow x re seeetenas © B 
. Jared to rances A 7 
of William Allen, Ewq. of Hyde Park. x SESESSCEEESESSESS SSVSLBSSSSSSSELSSSSSSSRSESSSSY SEES 4 F 
goa Fuh iat. bythe Rev. Dr. Fisher,| 8 SSSSBQsrelseesereckeseeesssrssenscesBsenessansnsesals|"| a 
incion: SC ughter o' ° 
hon,, Of tlie foreasr place. =f. am " 
pebretesstecceseisiegebeiiscsesssesceseesessteseesy| 4 
DEATHS. : Fi a 
; ° bl 
ba beth nt: fe te Po ms ey = F 
Rees se tath ee cin. Tule ESTES CEE cseegesspbssebseiscgisssesi bets ieezereses , 
On Monday morning, 1éth inst. Anna White, aged 2 years, : 
Fisher Howe. 9 P= ao «. : , . ’ 
' eaneany, ‘On. 1. of consumption Mrs. Catharine SP@SSSASSSSSLSSSSSSSEI | | i Saaeeeteesersasaneassesusece| i 
Boyle, Dapiel Boyle, in year of her-age. Z 2 
1 sidencc is city, és a 3 
2 a becabeenenir 0, aaee eine SBLSSSLLSRAASASBLSSSzi | | | SEQrSSVsawVserVsrssewsewssseney s 
L.L inthe 63d year of her age. r 
S44 





At New on the 27th ult. of Billious Fever, Philan- 
der'B. Penny, reget 37 years, eldest eon of Mr, Samuel Penny 
of this ety. 





Obituary'—Died, at Washingto”, Mississippi, Major JOHN 
HOLBROOK, Principalofthe Coliegiatelpsticution at that place,| SALPVILZUIGSRSSUSVARAVK SL SLSSSL VLE 
‘aged 82 years, Possessing at an early age an uncommon taste 





be for reading, with more than ordinary talents, he leftihe plough, 
o* and, from his industry and perseverance in the pursuit of know: 
ledge, and without any other means of acquiring it, he wa: 


“so,9UIOUNIONL, 








| wo § tad oyu dz) we Dv g\-w de ‘uoopyr|*itung| wide |! mp1) “w-d¢ 















































noticed by Capt. Pariridge. Principal of the Lirerary aad ‘ wi bards D eg on x =ma% toh ° 
aot a i Horwich, Vu ae him et 7 snes sé SeS8 ees sscestns QPTASESESTSES = | $e 
his studies, and at the same time act as Instructor under him. gag maa <4208 c . ry ae € ve 
He continued with Capt. Partridge until he closed his establish- = seRssesesesGnnsesseesnegeshee Saesese3 | * Pas 
ment at Middletown, Conn. where he acquired a high reputa- 3 Hy 4 
tion as aacholar. In 1328, he located himself in Georgetown wn eo al Bt 
D. C.; and in 1829, removed to Washington, Miss. by particular SSRSSSSSSES THRs SSS SseResesResessssses 3 * 
request of the citizens of that place, and opened a Literary and i ; fe: Pb g 
Scientific Institution, upon the plan of that at Middletown, °Ct. . Bo 6 ay 
undet Capt. Partridge. We understand tat he had been high-| . OS = aa git. ee 
ly successful in his enterprize in Mississippi. His worth and) § S223 5 s £ 2 :¢ if Z 
‘ amidble disposition.will be long remembered, and his loss deep-} 47 QE [= | "3 ares a is) o.-§€8 2 °o 
ly regretted, by an extensive circie of friends—but by none more piel ccecessfesesoelelecsesees e[sgssTesyesssesises| & | 
sincerely than ourself, who knew him intimately from child. et i . "gas RS ge Ls 4 aH g 
: Il his struggles for Sees & 2 £ Ae aed 5 
Jou Galera erate eter ide E Peete ’ itocrcodt 
sure death. They were formerly trom Hartland, Vermont. — nls | a be r 
. WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. [ SSSSSSs)] SAvsssessawrasetause! Jgegduvseusedtasen ene , 
| SoASRsa| Sees eeyesBRsnsereesesseoeeeevsssseeersssss : 
| SHSVesal RPSseeseeesessseses 23 o Seger nueraiseeengees 





























